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THE AUGUSTAN ‘CONSTITUTION” 
By MICHAEL GRANT 


HE Augustan constitution—if we may use this word, for which 

there is no ancient equivalent?—is as important a subject as the 
large number of modern writings devoted to it would suggest,3 and to 
judge by their contradictory character, it is a difficult one. Anyone who 
attempts, as I am attempting to-day, yet another general statement, and 
that within the compass of a single paper, must hedge himself around 
with protestations and admissions of what he is going to leave out. I 
must also at once forestall the criticism, frequently launched at students 
of this subject,* that I am the dupe of ancient propaganda, inscriptions 
including the Res Gestae, and the coins. I fully appreciate that their 
insinuating suggestions are constantly misleading; and yet they, as the 
principal contemporary sources, are what I chiefly propose to quote to 
you to-day. I must also concede that these sources show a meticulous 
correctness of terminology, concerning matters such as the legal nuances 
distinguishing various powers, which must have been lost on con- 
siderable sections of the general Roman public. But these sections of the 
public should not be the concern of a student of the Augustan con- 
stitution. His concern is rather with the governing class, the fabricators 
of this insidious publicity. They, at least, were very far from averse to 
constitutional niceties; and incidentally, against those who stress the 
ignorance of the public, these hard-headed men would never have taken 
so much trouble if nobody was going to be impressed by it.5 


! Paper read at the Classical Association’s General Meeting at Manchester, 
on 22 April 1949. 

2 Any more than there is for Staatsrecht or ‘constitutional law(yer)’: cf. 
Schénbauer, ‘Die Res Gestae Divi Augusti in rechtsgeschichtlicher Beleuch- 
tung’, Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. 
Kl. cexxiv, 2, 1946, p. 84; Syme, Journal of Roman Studies, 1946, p. 158. 

3 Cf. Heichelheim, The Economical Fournal, 1947, p. 230. 

* Including myself; Sutherland, Journal of Roman Studies, 1947, p. 212, 
Salmon, Phoenix (Toronto), 1948, pp. 135 ff.; but see my From Imperium to 
Auctoritas, pp. 321, 418, 443, disavowing this. 

5 Not everyone found the distinctions between powers ‘vaporous’ (Suther- 


land, Classical Review, 1947, p. 115; cf. M. A. Levi, Riv. stor. it., 1949, pp. 
108 ff.) 
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But I am not plunging into the full intricacy of their efforts to-day ; for 
the compass of one paper requires simplification, and one way in which 
I shall simplify is by ignoring the many nuances between different 
categories of power, and considering them as subdivided into two main 
categories only—on the orie side that sort of power which was part of 
the legal and formal machinery of the State, a potestas, including some 
powers carrying imperium and some lacking it, and on the other side all 
those media of authority which were not based on any potestas. And as 
for this second category, we may say—for the same general distinction 
is implied by Cicero himself'—that any authority not based on a potestas 
was based on that traditional mixture of inherited and acquired prestige, 
auctoritas. I do not mean that the possessors of a potestas lacked auctori- 
tas, which would be manifestly untrue, but that it was possible to have 
authority by the latter without the former. By this negative interpreta- 
tion of auctoritas | conveniently avoid any positive definition of that 
notoriously undefinable word; but I hope that some of its manifold 
significances will emerge from what I shall have to say. 

I propose to simplify in three other ways also. First, I cannot mention 
the numerous modern scholars to whom my debt is enormous.? Secondly, 
of equal necessity and in all consciousness that finality is nowhere near, 
I must sum up controversies as best as I can rather than let you have 
their pros and cons. Thirdly, I shall again simplify—I nearly said over- 
simplify—by omitting the innumerable preliminary stages by which the 
precedents meticulously followed by the Augustan system came piece- 
meal into existence. Instead, I will confine myself to what seem to me 
the four main stages of its development after Actium. The first com- 
prises 30-29 B.c., the short-lived renewal of supreme imperium, with stress 
on popular sanction; the second is 27 B.c., when the Republic was 
officially restored; the third 23 B.c., when other methods were sub- 
stituted for successive consulships; and the fourth 19-18 B.c., when 
refinements were added to these methods. 

In 30 B.C. many great events occurred, and among them was the first 
development in our first stage, a constitutional adjustment of some 
significance for the future. Dio Cassius says that, in this year, the 
senate voted Octavian the tribunician power for life;3 whereas we know 
for certain that he dated his possession of that power from a date seven 


' In Pisonem, 4. 8 (of a consul designate): id quod nondum potestate poterat, 
optinuit auctoritate. Magdelain, Auctoritas Principis (1947), pp. 114 f., sums 
up his original definition of the principate of Augustus under these two headings. 

2 In these notes I will confine citations of modern writings to those not 
earlier than 1946. I owe very much to advice from Prof. F. E. Adock. 

3 Dio li. 19. 6 and 7; cf. From Imperium to Auctoritas, pp. 449 ff. 
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years later. But then Dio’s unusual explicitness exceptionally entitles 
him to attention, for he adds or subjoins the record of a senatorial vote 
that Octavian should possess what is called the ius auxilit, the traditional 
tribunes’ right to bring help to the citizens, to hear their appeals, and to 
rescue them from prosecutions. Dio adds that this zus auxilii was 
extended one mile beyond the city boundary and that in this particular 
respect it exceeded the rights of a tribune. But this implied comparison 
in itself further stresses the link of the ius auxilit with the tribunate; and 
it was not the first time that Octavian had borrowed prerogatives from the 
conveniently democratic and ritually respected tribunes of the people, 
for, like Caesar before him, he had acquired their sacrosanctity six years 
earlier. Later, when the tribunician power was formally so described, 
he was to make a formidable weapon out of it. But he was already making 
good use of this un-Republican idea of power separated from office, for 
auxilium was a splendid slogan, the protectorship of Romans; and, accord- 
ing to a sneer of Tacitus, it was this, even later, that was the ostensible 
raison a étre of the tribunician power : for Augustus, he says, ‘claimed con- 
tentment with the right of the tribunes, for the protection of the common 
people’ (se ferens . . . ad tuendam plebem tribunicio iure contentum)'. 

The tribunician power, that is, the zus auxilii which was later considered 
to form part of it, is here identified with the guardianship, tutela, of 
citizens ; and this in its turn is a great part of the-moral tutela of Rome 
and Italy and their traditions, which contemporary writers ascribed to 
Augustus? and which was, in philosophical parlance though not as a 
legal institution,? one of the basic features of the principate. Tacitus 
might, of course, be speaking loosely in relating this tutela to the tri- 
bunician ius auxilii, but that he is not doing so happens to be shown by 
certain numismatic evidence, which I shall now briefly put before you. 

In a lecture given at Edinburgh last October,+ and more fully in a 
book now in the press, entitled Roman Anniversary Issues,’ I have 
argued that many hundreds of Roman coinages, and not merely the half- 
dozen that have hitherto been recognized, owe types or inscriptions to 
coincidence with the centenaries, or quarter-millenaries or other anni- 
versaries, of great events in Roman history. A great proportion of the 
events thus commemorated, over a period of several hundred years, 
centre round the life of Augustus, and in particular not a few coins 

' Tacitus, Annals i. 2. 

2 e.g. Horace, Odes iv. 14. 42f.; Ovid, Fasti i. 531; Valerius Maximus 
vii. 6. 6. 3 Cf. Syme, Journal of Roman Studies, 1946, p. 154. 

* University of Edinburgh Journal, 1949, pp. 229 ff., especially pp. 238 ff. 


5 Cambridge University Press; to which I am grateful for permission to make 
these and other anticipatory references. 
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celebrate the centenaries and later anniversaries of 31 and 30 B.c.! 
Naturally most of these commemorations concern Actium and the 
annexation of Egypt, but among such issues, celebrating under Vespasian 
the centenaries of these occasions, we also find pieces with the unpre- 
cedented inscription TVTELA AVGVSTI.2, This new legend reminds 
us of the zus auxilii, the tutela of the people, of which they likewise coin- 
cide with the centenary ;3 and the coincidence deepens when we find 
the very next recurrence of this word TYTELA precisely coinciding 
with the tercentenary of the same event of 30 B.c.* 

So the moral idea of the tutela, itself belonging to the sphere of 
auctoritas, was pegged down to a conveniently popular legal right, the 
ius auxilu. Octavian was an adept at thus blending and uniting potestas 
and auctoritas ; and the major basis of his supremacy at this time reveals 
the same tendency. For in 30 he still possessed the authority conferred 
on him for Actium, and this, too, shows elements both of potestas and 
auctoritas—potestas, in this case imperium, in that he was consul each 
year from 31 onwards, and as such was invested with a provincia com- 
prising the whole empire ;5 and a special demonstration of auctoritas, 
since in 32, in imitation of Caesar and Antony, practically the whole 
citizen population of the West had sworn a personal oath of loyalty to 
Octavian like the oath of clients to their patron. 

Now that the war was over, it was felt that these special measures 
needed confirmation, and it is to 1 January of 29 B.c. that we must 
ascribe the event recorded in two phrases of the Res Gestae, ‘by the 
agreement of all Roman citizens I obtained all-embracing power’—per 
consensum universorum potitus rerum omnium.® 

The phrase per consensum universorum takes us back to the same 
duality of auctoritas and potestas that had been characteristic of the 
period immediately before Actium. For on the one hand the phrase is 
reminiscent, on an even larger scale, of the great Western oath of 32, but 
on the other hand this popular acclamation, however organized, could, 
by Roman ideas, be held to have the force of law:7 and now, in 29, it 

* Summary in Roman Anniversary Issues, p. 164 f. 

2 Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, ii, p. 112, no. 527 
(doubted by C. M. Kraay); p. 129, no. 596; cf. p. 200 n. 

3 Roman Anniversary Issues, p. 90. 4 Tetricus: ibid. p. 138. 

5 From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 421; accepted by Vallejo, Emerita, 1946, 

- 405. 
‘ Res ‘Gestae, 34. Compos is the emendation of Schénbauer, op. cit., pp. 


43 ff., who discusses the whole passage carefully. One might expect compos 
factus. The difference in meaning is, even so, not great. 


7 Cf. Schénbauer, op. cit., pp. 38 f., quoting Cicero, Orat. Part. 130, Gaius, 
Inst. iii. 135, Digest i. 3. 32 pr. and ii, etc. 
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was a legal potestas that this acclamation conferred,! namely, the renewal 
of the imperium with unlimited provincia, which he continued to hold 
by virtue of an uninterrupted series of consulships. So, like the ius 
auxilu of 30, the constitutional act of 29 succeeds in blending potestas and 
auctoritas—no longer in two simultaneous processes, like those which 
preceded Actium, but, more skilfully still, the process was now one and 
the same.” 

Further signs of the increasingly dexterous use of auctoritas are seen 
in two appellations which are best considered in connexion with this 
period—princeps and the praenomen of imperator. Princeps has strong 
Ciceronian associations: from first meaning ‘one of the principal men in 
the State’, it had come to mean ‘the principal man in the State’, and it 
had underlying implications—especially in the first years after Actium— 
of the restoration of libertas, freedom from tyranny.3 The imperator 
title has had several uses in the past; but when we find Octavian 
stressing the title on all his coinage for a year or two from 29 B.c., he 
may be beginning to use imperator in a new sense, as a symbol not only 
of present imperium, nor of specific salutations, but of past victoriousness, 
of the auctoritas of a victorious record.* 

Yet for all this, as I have said, the concrete result of our first stage, 
the adjustments of 30 and 29, was to leave Octavian in possession of an 
overriding imperium and universal provincia.s But these were precisely 
the characteristics of the two previous decades of unconstitutional 
autocracy and revolution. Until these features were eliminated, he 
could not achieve the object which sometimes seems to us barren, but 
which seemed to him (and therefore, no doubt, also to many contempo- 
raries) of vital importance, the formal Restoration of the Republic. It 
was this to which our second stage, 28 and 27, was devoted. 

First, in 28, the cancellation of the illegal acts of the Triumvirate was 
officially announced; the restoration of certain eastern territories from 


' From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 421, cf. Schénbauer, Vallejo, ll. cc., against 
Sutherland, Classical Review, 1947, p. 116. 

2 It is in these years that I chiefly find the dependence of the auctoritas 
principis on imperium for its chief exercise, which Salmon, Phoenix, 1948, pp. 
135 ff., sees in the whole principate of Augustus. 

3 Cf. (going somewhat further) Magdelain, op. cit., pp. 13, 21, 23, 25, 36, 39. 

* In From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 442,n. 14, p. 444,n. 7, this development 
is ascribed to 27 B.C. 

5 I do not agree with Kahrstedt, Geschichte des griechisch-rémischen Altertums, 
Pp. 373, that there was theoretically nothing un-Republican about his powers 
in 29. 

© From Imperium to Auctoritas, pp. 408, 424 ff., accepted in general by Last, 
‘Imperium Maius: a note’, Journal of Roman Studies, 1947, p. 162. 
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personal agents to proconsuls received numismatic celebration ;! and his 
own fasces were reduced from the dictatorial figure of twenty-four to the 
traditional consular number of twelve, thus restoring the consulship to 
collegiality and normality.? 

In the next year, 27, more positive steps were taken ; for, on 13 January, 
Octavian at last resigned his universal provincia. This was one of the 
most emphasized events of his lifetime and indeed of the whole of Roman 
history: for its centenaries and half-centenaries continued to receive 
numismatic celebration until far down into the empire.’ For this was 
the formal restoration of the Republic—in constitutional terms, the end 
of twenty-two years of overriding imperia. For now at last, as Velleius 
puts it, the zmperium of magistrates was reduced to its ancient size— 
imperium magistratuum ad pristinum redactum modum.4 ‘The princeps 
himself puts it in broader terms: ‘in my sixth and seventh consulships’ 
(that is, 28 and 27, which he groups together) ‘I transferred the State 
from my power to the will of the senate and Roman people’ (rem pub- 
licam ex mea potestate in senatus populique Romani arbitrium transtuli).s 
However, the senate and Roman people were not intended to exer- 
cise their arbitrium by removing all power from the princeps, even 
in name; but the important thing was. that the authority which he 
retained should look inoffensive and not clash with the ostensible 
restoration of the Republic. First, he was still consul, and thus still had 
imperium—not, indeed, an overriding imperium any longer, and not an 
imperium maius over proconsuls® (and this was a great constitutional 
change), but none the less a power which for all its unobtrusive exterior 
enabled him to maintain the realities of control: for in addition to 
Egypt, of which he kept the personal direction, he was allotted, as 
consul, but for a duration of ten years, a provincia, which, though omitting 
vast areas of the empire, included most of its armies.” 

* From Imperium to Auctoritas, pp. 384, 424. But as Kahrstedt, loc. cit., 
points out, Augustus continued in practice, during 29 and 28, to act personally 
in various ways without legal basis. 

2 On aseries of coins likely to have started in 28, Nemausus showed (together 
on the obverse) the portraits of Augustus and Agrippa—consuls in that year. 
See From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 73; pace Levi, Riv. stor. it., 1949, p. 107. 

3 Summary in Roman Anniversary Issues, Chapter VIII, section i. 

* Velleius ii. 89. 3; cf. From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 425, Syme, Journal 
of Roman Studies, 1946, p. 158. 

5 Res Gestae, 34; cf. Schénbauer, op. cit., pp. 46 ff. Tacitus, Ann. i. 2, 
deliberately refuses to see anything in the change, cf. Syme, op. cit., p. 153. 

© From Imperium to Auctoritas, pp. 424 ff., Syme, op. cit., p. 154 (cf. p. 153), 
Kahrstedt, loc. cit. ; Vallejo, Emerita, 1946, p. 406, adheres to the opposite view. 

7 Though by no means all: cf. Syme, op. cit., p. 155, Kahrstedt, loc. cit. 
There was no need, technically speaking, to mention this new arrangement (or 
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The second chief feature of the changes of 27 was his assumption, in 
the first place by a decree of the senate, of the name Augustus. In his 
Res Gestae he can specifically describe this award as a result of the 
Restoration of the Republic—quo pro merito meo.' For this name stands 
for the more peaceable concepts which had now replaced the over- 
riding imperium as the formal basis of rule. ‘Augustus’ was not quite 
the name of a god, but it none the less went one better than any human 
being living, dead, or mythical.2 It was a word often associated with 
sacred objects and phenomena,; and suggested something venerable, an 
embodiment of power. Its fundamental meaning is that of the possessor 
of increase, the augmented, for it is akin to augeo; and this leads us 
to a further connexion of the name Augustus, namely, with another 
word derived from augeo, that is, auctoritas. (It is desirable to bear in 
mind the noun directly formed from the supine of this same verb 
augeo—namely, auctor. The auctor is the promoter: but the word 
‘author’ in English is far less closely connected with ‘authority’ than 
auctor is with auctoritas.s Caesare auctore is, often, the same as Caesaris 
auctoritate; and when the princeps says that his greatest ambition 
is to be called ‘the author of the best state of affairs’, optimi status 
auctor,® he is speaking of the supreme philosophical purpose of the 
régime exemplified not only by the name Augustus but also by the 
concept auctoritas.)? 

It may be said, supreme auctoritas was the peculiar quality and mani- 
festation of the Augustus :* and in the eyes of the world this supremacy 
was contrasted with a new modesty in the ruler’s use of imperium and 
potestas. The princeps makes this point very clearly in his Res Gestae :9 
‘after that time’—that is, after the conferment of the name Augustus and 
other simultaneous honours—‘I was supreme by virtue of auctoritas, but 


that of 23), since it was enough to have mentioned his imperium once in con- 
nexion with its original award: From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 418 and nn. 9, 
10, Syme, loc. cit. (who adds a possible further justification). 

' Res Gestae, 34: cf. the symbolism of BMC. 656. 

2 For some references see From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 444, n. 5. 

3 Cf. Wagenvoort, Roman Dynamism (1946), p. 12. 

* But ancient writers bear witness to the link (in sense) of auctoritas, too, with 
augeo, e.g. Digest, 1. 11. 1. 1 and 18. 1. 1. 

5 In my opinion this ancient identity of sense, which cannot (in many of its 
aspects) be rendered into modern languages, should eliminate doubts, notably 
those of Pink, Numismatische Zeitschrift, 1947, p. 137, whether auctoritas can 
carry an ‘executive’ as well as a ‘prestige’ significance. 

® Suetonius, Divus Augustus, 28. 

7 Magdelain, op. cit., pp. 57 ff., prefers a more technical interpretation. 
8 Stressed by Magdelain, op. cit., pp. 60, 63. 9 Res Gestae, 34. 
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of potestas I had no more than those others whom I had as my colleagues 
in each office’! post id tempus auctoritate omnibus praestiti, potestatis 
autem nihilo amplius habui quam ceteri qui mihi quoque in magistratu 
conlegae fuerunt. At present his only colleagues in office were his suc- 
cessive fellow-consuls ;? and over these, as over the proconsuls of the 
extensive areas no longer included in his provincia, he maintained con- 
trol purely and simply by means of his auctoritas. 

The auctoritas of a consul was traditionally greater than that of a 
proconsul; but the consulship—as well as being inconvenient—was not 
necessary to enable Augustus to exercise this superiority, since his 
auctoritas, due to heredity and record (and with the sanction of military 
force behind the scenes), was quite large enough without any such 
office. So on 1 July, 23,3 Augustus resigned from the consulship which 
he had held without a break since 31; but, with minor adjustments, he 
retained his provincia, though henceforward on a series of five-year 
instead of ten-year tenures. No longer a consul, he now resembled, 
though on an unusually large scale, a proconsul. In one respect his new 
situation would be inferior to his previous one unless there was further 
adjustment ; for when he resigned from the consulship his imperium had 
ceased to comprise what was always within the sphere of consuls, 
namely Rome and Italy. But Augustus could not dispense with imperium 
in Rome and Italy, first because he was still the personal commander of 
his praetorian and urban cohorts, and secondly because he needed to 
control the recruiting both of them and of the legions. Dio‘ asserts of 23, 
and I do not support the transference of this step to a later date,5 that 
his imperium was extended to the city and to Italy; and this is confirmed 
by Augustus’ own statement that censuses, an indispensable feature of 
recruiting, were carried out not by a censorial power but by consulare 
imperium.® 

Thus his imperium now directly comprised Rome, Italy, and his own 
provincia; and the question arises whether this imperium also controlled 


1 Sprey, Magdelain, op. cit., p. 68 f., Hohl, Mus. Helvet., 1947, pp. 101 ff., 
take quoque as an adverb with mihi; though Last, Journal of Roman Studies, 1947, 
p. 164, adds a caution which (in view of his citation of Wilcken) I suppose to be 
at least partly concerned with this phrase. 

2 I do not agree with Magdelain, op. cit., p. 70, that he is referring wholly to 
later vicegerents, i.e. excluding ordinary collegiate magistracies. 

3 The account of 23 B.c. given here is substantially that of From Imperium to 
Auctoritas, pp. 427 ff., 446 ff. 4+ Dio 53. 32. 5. 

5 Based on Dio 54. 10. 5; see From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 437, n. I. 
6 Res Gestae, 8. 
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or limited the proconsuls of the other provinces, that is to say, whether 
he possessed imperium maius in relation to them. In my book From 
Imperium to Auctoritas the type of imperium maius in which I was 
interested was the dictatorial type of power, overriding proconsuls and 
even consuls, such as characterized the emergency commands of 49-28 
B.c.!_ The view which I express there is that Augustus, from 27, did not 
possess any such overriding or active power.2_ Among those who agree 
with this opinion is Professor Last ;3 but he has also rightly pointed to the 
existence, in Roman law, of a second and less assertive form of imperium 
maius which he calls ‘passive’, namely, the sort of superiority by which, 
in the rare event of a clash, a consul, for example, would overrule a 
praetor. Criticisms of my interpretation of the concept of imperium 
maius are warranted in so far (and in my opinion only in so far) as it was 
the ‘active’ form only, and not this ‘passive’ form, which I was endeavour- 
ing to discuss.* 

But even so, its relevance to Augustus remains enigmatic, for three 
reasons. First, his possession even of this passive imperium, which is not, 
I must add, actually attributed to him by Professor Last,5 would involve 
the difficult assumption that his consular or proconsular imperium was, 
at least in the event of a clash, maius in respect not only of praetorian 
but of other proconsular imperia.6 Secondly, even if this were proved, 


* From Imperium to Auctoritas, pp. 408 ff., 411 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 424 ff., 427 ff. 

3 Journal of Roman Studies, 1947, p. 163; Kahrstedt, Geschichte des griechisch- 
rémischen Altertums, p. 374, does not seem to agree. Salmon, Phoenix, 1948, 
Pp. 59, raises an objection based on the refusal of a triumph to Tiberius in 12 and 
II B.C.; but this has no bearing on the proconsular provinces (the ‘really con- 
vincing explanation’ for which he seeks is given by Abaecherli Boyce, Classical 
Philology, 1942, p. 140). On the juridical distinction between proconsul and 
legatus Augusti propraetore see Syme, Journal of Roman Studies, 1946, p. 155. 

+ This is, perhaps, the gist of the criticism of Sutherland, Classical Review, 
1947, p. 116, and of the légéres réserves of de Laet, L’ Antiquité Classique, 1946, 
Pp. 373. Mattingly, Numismatic Chronicle, 1946, p. 132, describes my use of the 
term as ‘inexact and unconventional’, but my definition (op. cit., p. 412: ‘it 
controlled the provinciae of others, and subordinated imperia to an imperium’) 
only differs from his (loc. cit., n. 1: ‘it should mean that, where the imperium 
of two officers might compete, one was definitely placed above the other’) in 
that mine concentrates on the ‘active’ form—which his, incidentally, ignores. 
I revert to this subject in Appendix I of my forthcoming study A Step towards 
World-Coinage: 19 B.C. 

5 Loc. cit.: ‘every student must form his own judgment for himself’: to 
which Hammond, American Journal of Philology, 1948, p. 323, does not quite 
do justice. 

® On the resemblance (and indeed perhaps, sometimes, interchangeability) of 
consular and proconsular imperium see From Imperium to Auctoritas, pp. 419 f., 
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it would seem difficult to attribute to so passive a power positive 
executive functions, such as the issue of coinage, which Augustus 
demonstrably undertook in the provinces of proconsuls.' Thirdly, no 
arguments regarding imperium maius can be based on evidence suggest- 
ing that twenty and forty years later certain proconsuls of Africa fought 
wars under the auspices of the princeps :? for not only is it hazardous to 
argue from this back to 23 B.c., but, as I am arguing in a forthcoming 
study of Tiberius, such auspices are linked, not with imperium, but with 
non-legal, religious conceptions falling within the sphere of auctoritas, 
a word with which, incidentally, the ancients (wrongly) believed 
auspicium to be linked.’ 

Thus it is still doubtful whether Augustus exercised even a ‘passive’ 
imperium maius over proconsuls; and in any case, as Professor Last 
agrees, he is most unlikely to have exercised an ‘active’ one. I have 
obtained some support for the opinion‘ that so-called ‘Edicts’ affecting 
provinces under proconsuls, such as the ‘Edicts’ of Cyrene, were pro- 
ducts not of imperium maius but of auctoritas.5 But I would not limit 
this interpretation to the proconsular provinces, for a great many of the 
various pronouncements of early principes which are often described as 
‘legislative’ fall, in reality, into this same category of auctoritas.6 Harm 
has been done by the erroneous supposition that the later categories of 
imperial legislation, the constitutiones principis with their subdivisions, 
leapt into existence ready made in the decade immediately following 
Actium ; and the document sometimes called the lex de imperio Vespasiani, 
425 f., Syme, op. cit., p. 152; cf. (in part) Schénbauer, SB. der Akademie in 
Wien, phil.-hist. Kl. ccxxiv. 2, 1946, pp. 82, 86, 112. The only stronger imperium 
than a consul’s (and therefore perhaps than a proconsul’s, too) was the dicta- 
torial command used from 49 to 28 B.c.; cf. Dessau, Jnscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae, 212, 1. 28, dictaturae imperium consulari valentius. Salmon, loc. cit., 
asks what the relations of Augustus’ imperium was to that of the consuls; I should 
describe them as equal, the difference being in auctoritas. 

1 Cf. A Step towards World Coinage: 19 B.C., where BMC. 704 is attributed 
to Pergamum. 

2 e.g. Cossus Cornelius Lentulus: L’ Année Epigraphique, 1940, 68, cf. Syme, 
op. cit., p. 156. 

3 Aspects of the Principate of Tiberius, Chapter II, section ii, sub-section B. 

4 From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 431. 

5 e.g. Salmon, op. cit., 1948, pp. 135 ff. (who adds a further argument); de 
Laet, L’ Antiquité Classique, 1946, p. 374, does not agree. Magdelain, Auctoritas 
Principis, p. 88, makes a distinction between two formulas in the ‘Edicts’ 
of Cyrene: apéoxet, addressed to the proconsuls (= auctoritas), and KeAew, 
addressed to the population (= imperium); but KeAeUw could likewise refer to 
auctoritas, and the distinction seems improbable. Last, op. cit., p. 164, discusses 
this aspect of the ‘Edicts’. 

© From Imperium to Auctoritas, pp. 430 ff., Magdelain, op. cit., pp. 77 ff. 
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which is often quoted in connexion with these years, probably has no 
detectable relevance to them.' I am not suggesting that Augustus issued 
no legally valid edicts. As a holder of imperium he possessed the right 
to do so, and his exceptional provincia and army no doubt required the 
exercise of that right. But in matters of more general significance, and 
indeed in any matters not directly concerned with military adminis- 
tration, he used the more informal method of issuing what were 
technically pieces of advice (or even sometimes mere marginal notes, 
subscriptiones) and not formal sources of law. These pronouncements or 
comments, dicta principis, were based on his auctoritas; and indeed there 
is nothing surprising about this, since therein they precisely resembled 
the decisions of the senate, senatusconsulta, for those, too, still had no legal 
validity but the moral validity of auctoritas. 

This comparison between the pronouncements and activities of 
princeps and senate respectively is particularly significant when it is 
realized that the two manifestations of auctoritas often appear in collusion. 
Like all Augustan procedure, this was elastic; and either action could 
precede the other. Thus on the one hand we have a senatorial decree 
specifically investing certain future appointments of Augustus (of 
members of the Water Board) with the auctoritas of the senate;3 and 
conversely—and this had a far greater scope—senatorial decrees were 
initiated by Augustus as their auctor, that is to say, by his auctoritas. 
Thus we find bronze coins in the provinces—and it is significant that 
they were issued and circulated in imperial and senatorial areas alike— 
which alternate, in certain instances on specimens otherwise identical, 
the letters SC, senatusconsulto, and CA, which I believe to represent 
Caesare auctore or Caesaris auctoritate.* I cannot repeat my arguments 
here; they are accepted by some,’ but others are doubtful ;° and though 


' It is here that I—as I believe others will also—feel obliged to differ con- 
siderably from the brilliant study of Magdelain, op. cit., pp. 9o ff. 

2 I see this amount of plausibility (but not necessarily more) in the hazardous 
procedure of distinguishing between civil and military functions of imperium, 
criticized by Syme, op. cit., 1946, p. 157. Cf. Levi, Riv. stor. it. 1949, p. 109. 

3 Frontinus, De Aquaeductibus, 104 (cf. 100): quos senatus consulto Caesar 
Augustus ex senatus auctoritate nominaverit. 

* From Imperium to Auctoritas, pp. 108 ff., 445 ff. 

5 e.g. Bellinger, American Journal of Archaeology, 1947, p. 339; Sutherland, 
Journal of Roman Studies, 1947, p. 211; id., Classical Review, 1947, p. 115; 
Vallejo, Emerita, 1946, p. 407. 

® Pink, Numismatische Zeitschrift, 1947, p. 136 f., first questions my general 
attribution of these coinages—a subject on which I have now drafted a more de- 
tailed reaffirmation of my view, in The Six Main Aes Coinages of Augustus— 
and also questions whether auctoritas could be the basis for coinage. Mattingly, 
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I am endeavouring elsewhere to set their doubts at rest I would point 
out that, contrary to one suggestion that has been made, my case for 
linking auctoritas principis with senatorial decrees does not stand or fall 
by this numismatic interpretation.' For it is also attested by inscriptions 
—notably by two from the Augustan period, relating respectively to 
a choral society’s meetings? and to the governor of a province. The 
latter, P. Paquius Scaeva, was proconsul of the senatorial province of 
Cyprus; and here we really get a view of the method used by Augustus 
to control such provinces. That method is auctoritas, and it was 
exercised through the senate.* 

Now at earlier dates we found that the activities of the princeps based 
on auctoritas were often, for the sake of safety or punctiliousness, not 
indeed themselves legalized, but pegged on to traditional legal rights: 
thus, in 30, I argued that the great moral and philosophical idea of the 
guardianship of the people, the tutela principis, was linked with the 
formal conferment of auxilii latio, the ius auxilii. Precisely the same 
applies to the exercise of auctoritas in the senate from 23 B.C.; it was 
exercised through further specific iura, the right of summoning the 
senate, the right of consulting it, and the right of consulting it first. 
But there is also a further analogy to the conferment of 30: for the ius 
auxili, of which it had consisted, was a right of the tribunes, and I agree 
with those scholars who hold that the iura of 23 B.c., too, namely, those 
concerned with liaison with the senate, were likewise considered as part 
of the tribunician power.S This conjunction seems to me to be confirmed 


Numismatic Chrorzicle, 1946, p. 132, does not share this doubt, but asks (p. 131) 
whether C(aesar) A(ugustus) is not preferable: but I feel that From Imperium 
to Auctoritas, p. 109, nn. 8-10, disposes of this (cf. Kahrstedt, Geschichte des 
griechisch-rémischen Altertums, p. 374: ‘im Munde der Zeitgenossen wurde der 
Familienname Caesar zum Titel’). I likewise regard the corona navalis, which 
fosters a doubt of Instinsky, Hamburger Beitrdge fiir Numismatik, i, 1947, p. 82, 
as explained by Agrippa’s presence (cf. From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 103, 


nn. 18, 19). ' As Instinsky, op. cit., p. 81, suggests. 
2 Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 4966: senatus . . . permisit e lege Iulia 
ex auctoritate Aug. 3 Ibid. 915: auctoritate Aug. Caesaris et s.c. 


+ This joint process is independently stressed by Magdelain, op. cit., pp. 63 ff., 
whose list of examples should put to rest the doubts of Pink, op. cit., p. 137, 
nn. 1 and 2, regarding the bulk of evidence available (it is true that only the two 
above-mentioned inscriptions are Augustan, but they would seem sufficient). 
Magdelain also points out (p. 98)—though this does not affect the question of 
the legal basis at Rome—that the auctoritas both of princeps and of senate were 
related to potestas in that the imperium of a magistrate or promagistrates was 
needed to put it into effect. Salmon, Phoenix, 1948, pp. 135 ff., again stresses 
the ‘interaction’ of imperium and auctoritas, but in more general terms. 

5 From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 446 and nn. 12-14. 
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by several numismatic considerations that I have indicated in my book 
From Imperium to Auctoritas.! First and foremost, on official bronze 
coinages of Augustus himself as well as of later emperors we have 
juxtapositions of the phrases senatusconsulto and tribunicia potestate— 
and juxtapositions that are much too emphatic to be fortuitous. Secondly, 
under P. Carisius in the twenties B.c. in Spain, there is a contrast equally 
deliberate, between on the one hand silver coinages (BMC. 277 ff.) 
which call Augustus by the now rare praenomen of imperator (because 
they were the last of the old military issues dating from the civil wars), 
and on the other hand bronze coinages (BMC. 298 ff.) which, in the new 
fashion for such token issues, pointedly replace that title by tribunicia 
potestate. Secondly, official aes of Tiberius in Rome were issued several 
years later than the tribunician date that they bear,? a disparity that can 
only be explained by regarding the issue as continuing some years after 
the exercise of tribunician power which initiated its permissive senatus- 
consultum. These coins of Tiberius and Carisius supplement the main 
series of issues which, by their juxtaposition of the two formulas, con- 
firm that the legal link which enabled the auctoritas principis to move 
senatorial decrees was the tribunician power. 

Previously to 23 Augustus had initiated such decrees by virtue of the 
consulship, and it is not fortuitous that this very year witnessed the 
official inauguration of his tribunician power,? and of the reckoning of 
regnal chronology by tribunician rather than the traditional consular 
years. Year 1 was July 23-22 B.c., so that Tacitus is not quite fair in 
claiming that the ius auxilii of 30 was the ostensible basis of the tribuni- 
cian power; yet it, too, was borrowed from the tribunes, and now in 23, 
as the absence of its separate mention in the Res Gestae shows, Augustus 
retrospectively included in the newly formalized power both this and . 
certain other similar borrowings.* 

Yet Augustus was not himself a tribune, and this separation of power 
from office was proving a most convenient stock to draw upon. For the 
last of the four stages that I have chosen for discussion, 19-18 B.c., 


' Instinsky, loc. cit., wrongly attributes to me the interpretation of the 
tribunician power as an ‘Ausfluss’ of auctoritas. 

2 References in From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 447. Sutherland, Journal of 
Roman Studies, 1947, p. 211, now says that this will be ‘generally admitted’: 
I return to it in Roman Anniversary p. 33. 

3. Kahrstedt, loc. cit., repeats that the new step consisted in the extension of 
the power to the whole empire, an interpretation with which I express dis- 
agreement in From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 449 f. 

* Ibid., p. 448, Schénbauer, SB. der Akademie in Wien, phil.-hist. Kl. ccxxiv. 
2, 1946, p. 97. 
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reveals two further utilizations of this same tribunician power. The 
first utilization was needed for the extensive moral legislation which is 
now generally agreed to be datable to this period. This amounted to an 
unofficial general commission to reform morals by legislation. For, on 
the social side, it was believed to mark the rejuvenation, on traditional 
principles, of the whole of Roman society ; while in terms of religion, it 
was the purification heralding the inauguration in 17 B.Cc., by the 
traditional Secular Games, of the new Golden Age. The propaganda of 
Augustus stressed this enormously; it had emphasized scarcely less the 
Parthian settlement of 20 B.c., which had completed for the time his 
external policy; so that now, as medallions which I believe to belong to 
this period show, it was as Numa rather than Romulus that he wished 
to figure.! Let us see how he himself describes the great moral reforms 
centring round the period 19-18. “Through the passing of new laws on 
my initiative,—-Legibus novis me auctore latis—I revived many tradi- 
tional customs of our ancestors which were vanishing in disuse from our 
age.’ Me auctore reminds us of the initiation of measures by auctoritas, 
notably those in the senate which I have discussed ; but here the reference 
is to proposals not in the senate but in the Assembly.3 The tribunes were 
entitled to bring measures not only before the senate but also before the 
Assembly, for they possessed ius agendi with the latter ;+ and a further 
passage of the Res Gestae indicates that in the Assembly, as in the sen- 
ate, Augustus regarded his exercise of auctoritas as based on this right 
inherent in the tribunician power.5 For first he tells us, contradicting 
the inexact statements of later historians,® that in these decisive years of 
legislation 19 and 18, as well as on a later occasion, the senate and people 
wished to convert his general moral commission into a legal office, an 


1 A Step towards World Coinage: 19 B.C. 

2 Res Gestae, 6. On the original text see Schénbauer, op. cit., p. 99. 

3 Mattingly, Numismatic Chronicle, 1946, p. 132 (speaking of the proconsular 
provinces), wrongly ascribes to me the view that ‘Augustus interfered . . . only 
by auctoritas expressed in decrees of the senate’. But what I wrote was ‘he pre- 
ferred, when convenient, to act through the senate’ (From Imperium to Auctoritas, 
P- 445); sometimes it was more convenient to intervene direct, or through an 
Assembly. 

* Ibid., p. 447 and nn. 1-3 (ibid., p. 452, n. 4, I conjecturally ascribe the first 
application of this to Augustus to 23 B.c.). Schénbauer, op. cit., p. 96, while 
taking substantially the same view of the passage, speaks of plebiscita, i.e. of the 
concilium plebis rather than the comitia tributa; but the principal moral enact- 
ments of this time wereapparently passed through the latter, as leges. 


5 Syme, Journal of Roman Studies, 1946, p. 149, seems to accept this (‘dealings 
with Senate and People’). 


© Suetonius, Divus Augustus 60; Dio liv. 10. 5. 
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official cura legum morumque; but that he refused to accept any power 
contrary to tradition,! as such a legalized commission would have been. 
Next he explains how none the less, as in 30 and 23, he was able to peg 
his auctoritas on to an unassuming legal institution borrowed from the 
tribunes. For ‘the things’, he says, ‘which at those times’, that is, in 19 
and 18, ‘the senate wished to be done through me, I carried out by 
virtue of my tribunician power’—and by this he refers principally to the 
moral measures of those years passed, with the senate’s concurrence, 
through the Assembly. 

And now finally, as a completion of this last stage, a share of this 
heavy burden (as well as a new definition of his imperium?) was extended 
to Agrippa; for in 18 B.c. he, too, was granted the tribunician power, 
which secured for him also the sponsorship of measures in the two bodies. 
As usual the words of Augustus are significant: ‘and in this power I 
myself, of my own initiative, five times requested and received from the 
senate a colleague’ (cuius potestatis conlegam et ipse ultro quinquiens 
mihi a senatu depoposci et accepi).3 It strikes us as being one of the 
many disingenuous touches in the Res Gestae that Augustus should use 
the word ‘colleague’ in connexion, not ‘with an office, but with a power 
separated from office. In another passage he restricts mention of his 
colleagues to magistratus,’ among which it was difficult to include his 
own tribunician power; but as there in the case of the magistracies, 
so here, too, he distracts attention by stressing his own virtuousness in 
repeatedly begging for a colleague in order that there should be no 
monarchic isolation about his tenure of this power: et ipse, ultro, 
depoposci. 

For this emphasis is only. understandable if we remember that the 
ancients regarded the tribunician power as all-important—an all- 
important symbol if you like,® but it is of symbols that the Augustan 
constitution consists; for even the imperium is a symbol, in that its 
temporal and (in my view) geographical limitations bear no relation to 
the realities of control. But all-important as a part of that constitution 
the tribunician power was: for Tacitus described it as the appellation 


' Res Gestae, 6 (Greek text). 

2 On vicegerent imperia I have stated some of the opposing arguments in 
Aspects of the Principate of Tiberius, Appendix 10. I date Agrippa’s main 
eastern ‘vicegerency —whatever its character was—to 18 B.c. (From Imperium to 
Auctoritas, p. 428, n. 9), not 23 B.c. as Syme, op. cit., p. 156 f. 

3 Res Gestae, 6. 

+ Cf. Magdelain, Auctoritas Principis, pp. 75, 115. On the absence of genuine 
collegiality cf. Schénbauer, op. cit., p. 87 and n. 213. 
5 Res Gestae, 34. © Cf. Syme, op. cit., p. 149. 
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of the summit of authority, summi fastigii vocabulum,' and Augustus 
himself established it as the basis of all official chronological reckoning. 
Many have found difficulty in believing that it warranted this description, 
but we can now see why it symbolized the very core of the régime: for 
this was not a dyarchy, nor even merely a division of labour, but a _ 
constant collaboration—affecting all areas alike—of the princeps, through 
his auctoritas, with the senate on the one hand and the Assembly on the 
other; and the rights on which this all-important collaboration rested 
were a series of iura comprised in the tribunicia potestas. Yet this did 
not look like an autocratic power ; for not only did it admit of collegiality, 
but its ancient associations were both religious and democratic, and thus, 
by the slippery reasoning of Augustan administrators, it was a peculiarly 
suitable basis for disguised autocracy. 

Its character had been illustrated by the ius auxilii of 30; and let me 
recapitulate briefly the chief constitutional developments since then. 
In 29 the new princeps had staged a popular demonstration, reminiscent 
of mass cliental oaths, to obtain a renewal of overriding imperium; in 27 
he had abandoned this in favour of a limited provincia still attached to 
the consulship, and had inaugurated by the name Augustus the exercise 
of supreme auctoritas ; in 23 and 19, no longer consul, he had regularized 
this exercise in senate and Assembly respectively by basing it on rights 
inherent in the newly formalized tribunician power; and in 18 he secured 
the formal introduction of a helper to this task. The framework of the 
system was now created. But it scarcely survived Augustus. For such 
a system of close collaboration required the capacity, on the part of the 
princeps, for an unceasing process of ‘getting on with’ officials. This was 
just the quality that Tiberius, for all his exceptional talent and experi- 
ence, lacked ;? his retirement to Capreae dealt a mortal blow to the 
delicate system of auctoritas,3 and Caligula was by no means the man 
likely to revive it. é 

* Tacitus, Annals, iii. 56, cf. From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 448, Syme, 
loc. cit. 

2 I cannot accept Magdelain’s view (op. cit., p. 89 f.) that auctoritas principis 
gained the force of law shortly before his accession (A.D. 13): for this is based on 
a passage (56. 28) of Dio Cassius, to which the more usual interpretation (de- 
cisions of consilium principis to have validity of senatusconsulta) is much more 
appropriate. 

3 Mention has been made, earlier on, of the tendency for a single senatus- 
consultum auctore principe to cover an increasingly wide scope. 

















AN APPRECIATION OF TRISTIA U1. viii 
By A. G. LEE 


Perlege quodcumque est. quid epistula lecta nocebit? 
te quoque in hac aliquid quod iuvet esse potest. 
(Heroides, iv. 3-4) 
OR some time past Ovid has been a neglected poet. The opinion 
has grown up that he is remarkable for two things only : an amazing 
command of the technique of versification, and a pleasant facility in the 
art of story-telling. It is useless, so we gather, to look in his works for 
any genuine feeling, for poetry that springs from the heart; his merits, 
such as they are, appear only on the surface, rhetorical virtues with 
nothing substantial beneath them. However, there are encouraging 
signs that Ovid may return to favour. There appeared, for instance, in 
1934 an excellent article by T. F. Higham entitled ‘Ovid: Some Aspects 
of his Character and Aims’,' in which the author attacked the prevalent 
view because it simply does not make sense of Ovid as a man. Recently, 
too, H. Frankel published a sympathetic book? on the poet which should 
go far to interest the general public in his work. In a review of this book 
L. P. Wilkinson wrote of the need for ‘a demonstration with abundant 
quotation in Latin of what it is that can make Ovid at his best enjoyable 
reading for us’.3 The present article is, in a small way, an attempt to 
provide such a demonstration. It is too much, of course, to hope for a 
demonstration in the logical sense, for conclusive proof; but what one 
can attempt is to demonstrate in the first meaning of the word, to point 
to features that seem to be significant, in the hope that others may be 
induced to read with awakened interest. This particular poem from the 
Tristia has been chosen as an example of Ovid’s art for reasons that I 
hope will emerge from the following study. 
Nunc ego Triptolemi cuperem consistere curru, 
misit in ignotam qui rude semen humum; 
nunc ego Medeae vellem frenare dracones, 
quos habuit fugiens arce, Corinthe, tua; 
nunc ego iactandas optarem sumere pennas 5 
sive tuas, Perseu, Daedale, sive tuas: 
ut tenera nostris cedente volatibus aura 
aspicerem patriae dulce repente solum, 
desertaeque domus vultus memoresque sodales 
caraque praecipue coniugis ora meae. 10 
? Class. Rev. xviii (1934), pp. 105 ff. 
2 Ovid: A Poet between Two Worlds (Univ. of California Press, 1945). 
3 Class. Rev. lix (1946), pp. 78 ff. 
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Ovid had already spent about a year in exile at Tomi and was longing 
for a change. Writing letters to his friends in Rome not only kept him 
in touch with those who might be able to help him, but served to pass the 
time and gave an outlet to his feelings. All the evidence suggests that 
he was a man to whom friendship meant a great deal, and these letters 
were the poor, but to him essential, substitute for more real conversa- 
tions. His usual theme was the place and its climate, his own un- 
happiness, and his hopes of return to Rome or at least of a change to a 
pleasanter place of exile. This poem, addressed to no particular friend 
but, with an eye on Augustus, to the general public, follows the usual 
pattern. The subjunctive in the first line transports us at once to a 
dream-world, and this dreamlike opening seems to make Ovid’s wife, 
home, and friends, when they are mentioned in line 9, as much 
a part of the unreal world as Triptolemus, Medea, and the others; 
touches them with the distant magic of fable, and thereby emphasizes 
the poet’s sense of remoteness from all that he held most dear. Ovid 
had used the fantasy of the opening lines before, when he was writing 
Amores 11. vi. There he describes himself as standing on the bank 
of the swollen river that separates him from Corinna, and goes on 
to say: 

nunc ego quas habuit pinnas Danaeius heros 
terribili densum cum tulit angue caput, 

nunc opto currum de quo Cerealia primum 
semina venerunt in rude missa solum. 

prodigiosa loquor veterum mendacia vatum 
nec tulit haec umquam nec feret ulla dies. 


The echo is probably unconscious, but none the less adds a note of 
pathos to the later poem. For now Ovid is a broken man looking back 
with regret on the love-poetry that won him such disastrous fame; then, 
he was young, with all his poetical achievements yet to come. He wrote 
then a charming piece of make-believe complaining of his enforced 
separation from Corinna; he writes now in all seriousness lamenting his 
exile from Rome. There is pathos too in the associations suggested by 
particular words in the first few lines of our poem. It is necessary, for 
instance, to know about Triptolemus: how, when commissioned by 
Ceres to teach men to grow crops, he set out from Athens and after 
travelling over Europe and Asia with this new knowledge arrived in 
Scythia—Scythicas advertitur oras, as Ovid says in Met. v. 648 ff. where 
the story is told; and how when the barbarous king Lyncus made an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life he escaped in his winged chariot. This 
legendary visit of Triptolemus gives point to his introduction here, for 
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Ovid always talks of Tomi as being in Scythia. It is worth noting, too, 
that in Met. v. 646 he writes ‘rudi data semina iussit / spargere humo’, 
just as he says ‘semina venerunt in rude missa solum’ in Amores III. vi. 
This probably indicates that in our passage, by transferred epithet, rude 
(2) really goes with humum and ignotam with semen. 'That at any rate is 
the meaning, for the seed was previously unknown and the ground 
uncultivated. But there is a certain advantage in having ignotam with 
humum ; the transference brings its own shade of meaning, for it suggests 
the unknown and distant parts of the world, desolation, unfriendliness— 
Scythia, in fact. Ovid often uses the word with this connotation; for 
instance, ‘tam procul ignotis igitur moriemur in oris’ (77. III. ili. 37). 
No less than that of Triptolemus, the other names introduced have 
special point. It was at Tomi that Medea killed her brother Absyrtus; 
Ovid tells the story in the poem that follows this one, and ends 


inde ‘Tomis dictus locus hic, quia fertur in illo 
membra soror fratris consecuisse sui, 


thus giving the popular etymology of Tomi. He emphasizes the fact that 
Medea was an exile ( fugiens in line 4), and we then remember that Perseus 
and Daedalus were exiles too; the first because of the oracle that fore- 
told he would kill his grandfather Acrisius, the second because Minos 
of Crete would not allow him to return home. So these three legendary 
figures shared the same misfortune as Ovid, but they had wings to fly 
away from it. Each of the first three couplets carries with it associations 
that enrich the meaning, and we miss some of the poetry of the lines if 
we think only of people flying. 

But Ovid continues to dream of escape from unhappiness and imagines 
himself suddenly landing back in Italy. Line 7 is smooth and melodious; 
there is something in its rhythm—perhaps the trochaic caesura in the 
fourth foot—that supports the sense and gives a surprisingly vivid 
impression of gentle undulating motion; the happy blend of sound, 
rhythm, and sense proves the strength and sincerity of Ovid’s imagina- 
tion at this point ; he is experiencing what he describes. ‘Then come three 
lines of great simplicity and beauty, lines that rise straight from the 
heart. There are few Latin poets who possess Ovid’s power of making 
simple words in a simple order come to life and express deep feeling. 
Repente in line 8 is effective, for it points by contrast to the long-drawn- 
out tedium of life at Tomi. Notice, too, vultus; Ovid’s fondness for his 
home almost turns it into a person. In general his imagination tends to 
personify inanimate things and abstractions; concreteness is a prime 
characteristic of his poetry. 
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stulte, quid haec frustra votis puerilibus optas, 
quae non ulla tulit fertque feretque dies? 
si semel optandum est, Augusti numen adora, 
et, quem sensisti, rite precare deum. 
ille tibi pennasque potest currusque volucres 15 
tradere. det reditum, protinus ales eris. 
si precer hoc (neque enim possum maiora precari) 
ne mea sint timeo vota modesta parum. 
forsitan hoc olim, cum iam satiaverit iram, 
tum quoque sollicita mente rogandus erit. 20 
quod minus interea est, instar mihi muneris ampli, 
ex his me iubeat quolibet ire locis. 


The lines are in strong contrast to what has preceded. Somewhere 
in The Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith makes Moses say of Ovid that he 
‘understands the use of contrast’; whether the reference is to verbal 
antithesis, to Tap& TpocAokiav,! to conflicting arguments,” or to the sharp 
opposition of moods as here, Moses’s remark is equally true. Ovid is fond 
of exploiting contrast in all its forms, and in particular the contrast 
between present and past and between the world of mythology and that 
of everyday. Here he turns abruptly from the imaginary to the rational, 
and the practical purpose of the poem, as an indirect appeal to the 
emperor’s clemency, makes itself evident. The tone of lines 13 and 14 
is likely to be distasteful to modern readers, and at first sight the lan- 
guage might seem to be that of servile flattery. Of course, we have no 
means of knowing whether Ovid was sincere when he wrote of Augustus 
in this way. Certainly it would be highly improbable to suppose that he 
felt any affection for the man who bore the sole responsibility for his 
punishment. But at least Augustus had not taken away his money or his 
property ;+ and if there was no affection on Ovid’s part, is it too much 
to suppose that there was respect, perhaps deep respect, for Augustus 
and his achievement? It requires a considerable effort of the imagina- 
tion to put ourselves in the place of the ancient Roman, in whose eyes 
the immense power embodied in the person of the emperor was a 
manifestation of the divine. However that may be, if Ovid flatters, he 
is in good company—the company of his fellow Augustans. ‘Forsitan 
hoc olim . . .’; the words recall the famous Virgilian line ‘forsan et haec 
olim meminisse iuvabit’ (Aen. i. 203), and the association, whether 
intentionally or not, conveys a hint of the Virgilian meaning into this 
context. The suggestion is that perhaps after all Augustus will relent 

' For a good example see the end of Am. I. vii. 


? As in the great monologues in the Met., e.g. vii. 11 ff., viii. 44 ff., etc. 
3 e.g. Am. I. xiii. 4 Tr. v. iv. 21-2. 
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and allow Ovid to return, and then it may even be a pleasure for the 
poet to look back on his present sufferings. But now Ovid turns 
from thoughts of escape to concentrate on the hardships of his life 
at Tomi. 
nec caelum nec aquae faciunt nec terra nec aurae; 
ei mihi, perpetuus corpora languor habet. 
seu vitiant artus aegrae contagia mentis, 25 
sive mei causa est in regione mali, 
ut tetigi Pontum, vexant insomnia vixque 
ossa tegit macies nec iuvat ora cibus; 
quique per autumnum percussis frigore primo 
est color in foliis, quae nova laesit hiems, 30 
is mea membra tenet nec viribus allevor ullis, 
et numquam queruli causa doloris abest. 


The section starts off in the realistic manner of the last one, and Ovid 
describes his physical weakness in direct terms. If the first few lines 
seem too openly to demand our sympathy, it would none the less be 
unfeeling to withhold it. A note or two on individual words may not be 
out of place. Behind line 23 there is a glance at the four elements, for 
caelum does duty for ‘climate’ but also hints at aether, the topmost 
element, and thus contrasts with aurae which is equivalent to aer the 
atmosphere. A spark of the old Ovidian wit glimmers through the 
double meaning. Facere is common in Ovid in the sense of ‘to suit’, or 
‘do’, as we say colloquially (cf. Her. xiv. 56 ‘non faciunt molles ad fera 
tela manus’). Vexant is a strong word, its original meaning ‘to move 
violently’: so of ships at sea, classis vexata est tempestate (Velleius ii. 
79. 4)—then ‘to harass, torment’. Insomnia! probably means sleepless- 
ness combined with waking visions (cf. Aen. iv. 9). 

But soon Ovid’s inspiration returns. Lines 29-30 are beautiful and 
the simile has great power.? Ostensibly it is an exact description of the 
poet’s colour, yet indirectly it achieves more than this, for the main 
effect is the introduction of autumn with its picture of decay. The 
implication is that Ovid has reached the autumn of his days and the 
harvest of his life has been gathered. The feeling is similar to that in 
Macbeth’s famous lines 

I have liv’d long enough: my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 


For a full discussion of the meaning of this word see R. J. Getty’s ‘Insomnia 
in the Lexica’, A.7.P. liv. 1 (1933). Apparently the meaning ‘dreams, visions in 
the night’ first occurs for certain in the Elder Pliny. 

2 H. Frankel compares Fasti, vi. 149-50 ‘quid faceret? color oris erat qui 
frondibus olim esse solet seris quae nova laesit hiems.’ 
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At the same time frigore primo and hiems bring the thought of the piercing 
winters at Tomi, and perhaps of the winter of death. Death is mentioned 
explicitly later, in line 39; here we may have the first hint that Ovid’s 
thoughts are tending in that direction. But the overtones of the com- 
parison are further strengthened by a literary echo, for we are reminded 
of those verses from Aeneid vi about the dead souls that flock to the bank 
of the Styx desiring passage across: 


quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 
lapsa cadunt folia. .. . (309-10) 


This reminiscence deepens Ovid’s meaning, and we can be fairly certain 
that he wished the reader to be aware of it. The rhetorician Junius 
Gallio, one of Ovid’s friends, remarked that the poet used to adapt 
phrases from Virgil ‘non surripiendi causa sed palam mutuandi, hoc 
animo ut vellet agnosci’:' in other words, Ovid did not plagiarize but 
borrowed openly, intending that the borrowing should be recognized. 
It is not unlikely then that such recognition was intended here. In line 
31 tenet, with its suggestion of physical restraint, is a strong word to 
use of colour. When we come to allevor it is a gain if we think not only 
of the usual meaning of the word, ‘to lighten, relieve’, but of its literal 
meaning too, ‘to lift up’, because this connects it with the opening theme 
—the daydream about flying away from unhappiness. In 32 we should 
remember that dolor can mean pain as well as grief. 


nec melius valeo, quam corpore, mente, sed aegra est 
utraque pars aeque, binaque damna fero. 
haeret et ante oculos veluti spectabile corpus 35 
astat fortunae forma legenda meae: 
cumque locum moresque hominum cultusque sonumque 
cernimus, et qui sim qui fuerimque subit, 
tantus amor necis est querar ut cum Caesaris ira 
quod non offensas vindicet ense suas. 40 
at, quoniam semel est odio civiliter usus, 
mutato levior sit fuga nostra loco. 


Lines 33-4 exemplify a common Ovidian device of style, that of ‘theme 
and variation’, to adopt the name given by Henry to this use when it 
occurs in Virgil.2 Thus the theme ‘I am no better off in mind than in 
body’ becomes, first, ‘but each part of me is equally ill’, and then ‘and I 
endure a double loss’. It is just at this point that the most remarkable 
passage in the poem occurs. Ovid describes his fortune as a spectre that 
haunts his imagination in bodily form, so clearly visible that he can 


1 Elder Seneca, Suas. iii. 7. 2 Aeneidea, vol. i, p. 206. 
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scan each individual feature. It is a bold and memorable image, and I 
believe unparalleled in Latin poetry. S. G. Owen well remarks: “The 
nervous strength of this fine imagery may be compared with Blake’s 
poem beginning “‘My spectre around me night and day Like a wild 
beast guards my way”’.’! It is another example of that quality in Ovid 
mentioned earlier, his love of the concrete and the vivid. Spectabilis 
usually means not only ‘visible’ but ‘worth looking at, remarkable’, 
almost ‘compelling the attention’. If there is any hint of the second 
meaning here, the word embodies that contrast between past and present 
that is never far from Ovid’s thoughts in exile, for it suggests the brilliance 
of his past popularity and success, and reflects the remarkable trans- 
formation that his life has undergone. In line 37 it seems likely that the 
fourfold repetition of -um is an intentional effect expressive of dreariness 
and monotony, a representation of the ‘sound’ mentioned in the line. 
It might be a criticism of lines 39-40 that they do not altogether ring 
true; for if Ovid’s love of death were so great, was it not possible for 
him to satisfy it? The couplet reflects the Latin theatricality that loves 
to strike an attitude and push expression a shade farther than honest 
feeling warrants. The final couplet drops the hyperbole, but contains an 
adroit compliment to Augustus in civiliter;2 the word implies that 
Augustus has dealt with Ovid as one citizen with another, not taking his 
life but relegating him and allowing him to retain his civic status. Ovid 
here takes his cue from the fact that Augustus aimed at concealing his 
power behind the mask of a plain Roman citizen. 

Our examination of the poem would not be complete without a glance 
at its structure as a whole. When reading Ovid, or indeed any poet, it is 
always worth while to try and discover into what pattern he casts his 
thoughts. Ovid will generally be found to have adopted a fairly well- 
ordered arrangement which ensures that his poem hangs together. This 
one falls quite clearly into two main divisions that contrast with one 
another. The first deals with wishes for the future (1-22),the second with 
the realities of the present (23-40); the first centres on Ovid’s thoughts 
of home, the second on his life in exile. In its turn each main division 
falls into two contrasting halves: the wishes into those impossible of 
fulfilment (1-6) and those that may perhaps be fulfilled (11-22); his 
unhappiness at Tomi into its physical and mental aspects (23-32 and 
33-40). The last couplet rounds off the poem by repeating the request in 


! Tristia, 11 (Clarendon Press, 1893). I owe much to his notes. 

2 Cf. the use of the word in Tac. Ann. i. 54: ‘neque ipse [sc. Augustus] 
abhorrebat talibus studiis, et civile rebatur misceri voluptatibus vulgi’. I owe 
this quotation to the kindness of the Rev. M. P. Charlesworth. 
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its first section. The rounding off is made more effective by the echo 
of allevor (31) in levior, and fugiens (4) in fuga. 

From a purely technical point of view, then, the poem does not fall 
short of the high standard of Ovid’s maturity. It bears the marks of 
careful composition in its orderly arrangement and forms a logical and 
satisfying whole. The individual parts too have the finish that one has 
been taught to expect in Ovid. Consider, for example, the chiastic 
arrangement of line 6, and the strict parallelism of lines 1, 3, and 5: their 
easy precision compels the reader’s admiration; they represent a claim 
on Ovid’s part to the right and the power to order his art, even if he 
cannot order his life, as he wishes. From the point of view of content 
there are naturally fluctuations in the intensity of the inspiration. In 
those passages where the practical object of the poem is most clearly 
felt, the modern reader may find a hint of insincerity, as for instance in 
Ovid’s wish that Augustus had been more severe on him (39-40). But 
such exaggeration is intelligible when we remember Ovid’s intentions in 
writing and publishing the 7vistia. If he had them published because he 
believed that this poetry, in what was for his readers a new literary kind, 
would do him honour, it is probable none the less that he did not write 
from exclusively artistic motives. Here and there the need to persuade 
leads to overstatement: as he says in Ex Ponto 111. ix. 46, ‘vilior est operis 
fama salute mea’. But any utilitarian moments in our poem are more 
than counterbalanced by three passages of real poetic power: the ten 
opening lines, the picture of the autumn leaves, and the extraordinary 
image of the ghost that haunts his mental vision. These will remain in 
the mind long after the other details of the poem have faded; they all 
exemplify the simplicity and directness characteristic of Ovid at his 
best ; they are all the expression of sincere feeling. The last two have in 
addition a touch of the macabre quality that one finds in certain passages 
of the Metamorphoses, in the story of Tereus and Procne,' for instance, 
or in that of Cinyras and Myrrha.2 The poem is in fact a fine repre- 
sentative specimen of Ovid’s achievement in the Tvistia. 


1 Met. vi. 412 ff. 2 Met. x. 208 ff. 


THE Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles will be per- 
formed in Greek by members of the University at 
the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, from 21 to 25 Feb. 
1950. The producer will again be Dr. J. T. Shep- 
pard, Provost of King’s, and music has been 
specially composed by Mr. Robin Orr, Organist 
of St. John’s. 














GREEKS ANCIENT AND MODERN 
By w. R. LOADER 


URING the recent German occupation of Greece the occupying 

authority published a number of brochures in which it was argued 
that the modern Greeks have nothing whatever in common with the 
ancient Greeks. These brochures were circulated among German troops 
with the object of stifling any sympathy or admiration which the 
ordinary soldier might feel for the present-day Greeks as descendants of 
the ancient Athenians and Spartans. (It is pleasant to record that that 
object was not always achieved.) 

In part, this propaganda was a revival of Fallmerayer’s theory that 
the Greeks, as a race, vanished in the Middle Ages, their blood being at 
first diluted and then swamped by that of Slav invaders. It was also in 
the line of Nazi party doctrine, since Rosenberg in Der Mythus des 20. 
Jahrhunderts contended that the modern Greek was merely a feeble 
Levantine who had, in common with the ancient Greeks, only the name 
of Hellene. 

Now, although it has been resoundingly refuted, and not least by the 
Slavs themselves, one can treat Fallmerayer’s denial of the continuity of 
the Greek race with at least a modicum of respect since it was based 
on arguable premisses. But it is impossible that anyone with reasonable 
experience of Greece and Greeks could have any patience with Rosen- 
berg’s nonsense, which questions even the continuity of the Greek way 
of life, that continuity which is usually the first striking impression 
formed by the classically trained visitor to Greece. 

A clear and vigorous refutation of Rosenberg will be found in Pro- 
fessor St. Kyriakides’ monograph, TAdooa kal Aaixds MoArtiopds tdav 
Newtépav “EAAtvoov (Athens, 1946). But the Englishman in Greece will 
discover a lighter and more charming revelation of Greek historical 
continuity (if one is needed) in T. E. Shaw’s prose translation of the 
Odyssey. Shaw’s version is not a scholarly and exact rendering of Homer, 
nor does it set out to rival the original as a piece of literature. But it is 
the work of a man who felt and could communicate the spirit of the age 
in which the original was written. As the translator said, ‘I have odd 
knowledges that qualify me to understand the Odyssey, and odd 
experiences that interpret it to me.’ Frequently the reader of Shaw’s 
translation who is familiar with modern Greece will encounter a de- 
scription of scene or delineation of character which he can equate with 
the scenes and characters of his present-day experience. And as I was 
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re-reading Shaw recently, I noted down some passages which could have 
been written by a twentieth-century Homer about his twentieth-century 
compatriots. (The passages are given in Greek for ease of reference.) 
Od. i. 106-7: of pév Errertax 
Trésooicl TrpOTTapOIfe Gupdcov BUpdv ETEpTrOV. 

A large number of Greeks are at this, and at any other, given moment, 
rejoicing their spirits’ by playing backgammon (t&PA1) on the pavements 
outside cafés and tavernas. T&PAt, like trécoo1, is a game of pieces played 
on a board, and most Greek males are passionate addicts of it. 

i. 136-8: xépviBa A” aupitroAos Trpoxde Etreyeve PEPOVTA 
KOA xpuoein, Uitép &pyupéoio AéBn TOs 
viyaotan. 


‘ 


Although the days of golden ewers and silver basins have passed, the 
modern visitor to a sanitation-less Greek village will wash his hands 
just as Athena washed hers. A maidservant first pours a little water from 
her jug over his hands so that he can soap them, and then washes off the 
lather with the remainder. 

i. 428: TH 2’ Gp’ Gy’ aibopévas AaiAas pép|e KEAva iAvia 
(Shaw, p. 15, ‘lighting his way with flaring slips of pinewood’.) 


In most parts of comparatively treeless Greece, dried thorn branches 
are used as kindling. But in fairly well-wooded Macedonia bundles of 
sticks of resinous pinewood are used, and they are called AcAi. The 
survival of the Homeric term in the diminutive form is remarkable (I 
can find no evidence that it has been deliberately reintroduced), and 
Shaw’s ‘flaring’ exactly hits off the sputtering light which these pine 
chips give out. 

ili. 9: e068” of oTrAayyxv’ errdoavto, 666 2” eri unpi’ Excnov. 
ili. 32-3: éugi 2’ étaipor 
Aait’ Evtuvoyevoi Kpta 7’ dtrrwv GAAa 7’ Erreipov. 

Ancient Greeks, as modern Greeks, were of necessity (Ti ‘EAA&A1 trevin 
pev alei KoTE oUVTPOgoS Eo!) sparing eaters (yovdortor), and their normal 
diet consisted of bread, pulses, olives, cheese, and the like (ortopéyos Od, 
ix. 89). Such scanty peasant fare, however, is made tolerable by the 
occasional feasts at which people can indulge themselves in heavier and 
richer food, notably meat. Fish, although reckoned a delicacy, is not 
uncommon enough to be remarkable or to grace the table at a feast. 
Relatively scarce and expensive meat is the stuff for high days and holy 
days. Homer’s constant and envious interest in his heroes’ meat feasts 
finds a parallel in the modern maidservant’s scandalized discovery that 
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the Americans and British are rich enough and self-indulgent enough to 
eat meat every day. 

The custom of spitting meat for roasting is as popular in Greece now 
as ever it was in Homer’s time. *Apvi covPAas (spitted lamb) is a 
favourite dish, as are couPAdxia, little bits of meat skewered and roasted, 
then served with herbs and lemon. Indeed, the taverna keeper not only 
finds the spit a useful culinary tool, but also uses it to attract customers. 
Almost every second-rate eating-house in Salonica, for example, has 
rigged up outside it in summer an ornamental vertical spit well charged 
with meat and backed by shelves of glowing charcoal. The cheerful 
glow of the coals and the smell of roast meat seduce many a passer-by 
from his evening stroll. 

Of the relative choiceness of the various parts of an animal, Greeks 
of all ages have made the same assessment as did Nestor and his retinue. 
The headman of a Cretan mountain village once said to me: ‘In the head 
of the animal lie the concentrated savour and sweetness of all the 
essences of the body, for the head is the controlling authority of the 
body. Next in goodness we rank the inner organs, which are the seat 
of emotion. Last come the limbs, which are mere brute extensions of the 
will and emotions.’ And as a practical demonstration of his thesis he 
offered me a sheep’s eye, some boiled brains, and the fat of inwards 
bound with strips of gut, in quick succession. 

Before we leave the subject of Nestor’s feast it may be as well to 
point out that the sacrifice or slaughter of an animal in Greece never 
was, nor is it now, the placid, dignified affair which we see portrayed 
in the Suovetaurilia relief. It is, instead, a rather noisy, brutal, and 
sanguinary business, and it is perhaps the frequent attendance at 
such ceremonies which has developed in the Greek character that 
streak of callousness towards bloodshed which sometimes surprises the 
foreigner. 


V. 237: Ade A’ Errerta oKétrapvov EUEOOV. .. . 


v. 256-7: ppdée Aé piv Pitreco: Ataptrepés olovivnot 
KUpaTos elAap Eyev. 


The adze is still the principal tool of the Greek carpenter. Through 
the window opposite my desk I can see a shipwright building a small 
yacht with the aid of only two principal tools—a saw and an adze which 
can also be used as a claw-hammer. 

Odysseus’ fence of wickerwork must be the forerunner of the osier 
frames which are erected along the gunwales of modern caiques as a 
protection against wind and weather. Most caique skippers, however, 
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have abandoned this traditional form of shelter in favour of canvas 
dodgers. 


Vii. 120: dyxvn én’ Syxvn ynpdoxet, pijAov 2’éri prc. 


It may be ingenuous of me to include this particular parallel between 
ancient and modern Greece, since one hardly expects fruit-trees to 
change their habits much even after three thousand years. Yet rarely is 
the visitor from northern Europe not intrigued by the sight of orange-, 
lemon-, and olive-trees bearing fruit and blossom at once, and he may be 
schoolboyishly pleased that Homer had found the same phenomenon 
worthy of mark. 

ix. 136-7: év Aé Aust Evopyos, tv’ ov xpedo treiopatds éotiv, 
ot’ etwas BoAtew, oltre Trpupviion” dvdwan. 

Nautical fashions die hard. The method of anchoring a vessel by the 
bow and mooring her stern on to the shore with back springs is still 
typical of a tideless Mediterranean whose ports tend to be rather small 
_ and short of wharf space. This method permits the largest possible 
number of ships to be packed into a harbour without their becoming 
difficult of access from the shore. 

Homer’s frequent references to the abruptness and violence of 
Mediterranean storms would be endorsed by any modern shipmaster 
(Od., passim). In Greek waters the stretch of sea between Crete and 
Melos is especially ill famed for its sudden, severe storms, while in the 
north Aegean the ‘Vardharis’, a fierce wind which races down the Vardar 
valley and howls across the Thermaic Gulf without giving any warning 
of its approach, is a serious menace to small shipping. 

x. 169-71: Bijv Aé KerroAopdAeia pépoov étri vija péAcivav 
Eyxet EpeiAduevos, étrel oF trovs Fev Err’ you 
xeipi pépeiv Erépn. 

Here I am probably straining after a comparison, but while reading 
Shaw’s version of how Odysseus manhandled his stag back to the ship 
I was reminded at once of that human pack-animal of modern Greece, 
the xaudAns. This living defiance of the machine age can carry unbeliev- 
able weights on his back-sling, weights that no donkey, however spirit- 
less, would budge under. I have certainly seen’a xapdAns making steady 
progress under the burden of a full-sized wardrobe, and it is a legend 
among British communities in Greece that even a grand piano is not 
beyond his powers. 

Xiv. 21: Tap Aé Kuves Or\pecoiv EoikétTes alév idvov 
Téooapes. 


Xxi. 340: Awow 2’ d€v &xovta, kuvév GAKTipa Kai a&vApév. 
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Greek watchdogs and sheepdogs are well known for their savagery. 
Modern travellers in the mountains may find themselves as much in 
need of a stout staff as Odysseus would have been in need of a javelin if 
he actually had been a wandering beggar. For smaller dogs or for lone 
sheepdogs stones are good enough defensive weapons, but if the solitary 
traveller is beset by two or three hounds at once, he had best lay about 
him bravely with a stick and pray that none of his attackers has rabies. 
xvii. 483: *Avtivo’, ot piv KoA’ EBodes AUoTHVvov dAr\THy, 

ouAduev’. 

It is often assumed that the modern Greek’s tolerance of madmen and 
beggars is a social trait borrowed from the Turks. The assumption is 
wrong, since there exists a three-thousand-year-old tradition of benevo- 
lence, or at least of forbearance, towards the unfortunate and distressed. 
The tradition has been strengthened by the Christian doctrine that the 
giving of alms to the poor is a virtuous act, and also by the Turkish 
practice of Mahomet’s similar preaching. 

Saturday morning is the period of the week when charity is most 
active in Greece. All shopkeepers put aside in their tills a supply of 
small loose change to be doled out to mendicants who make a complete 
round of business premises at that time. Some beggars prefer to follow 
Odysseus’ practice and go from house to house asking for bread (it is 
thought unlucky to refuse anyone this necessary of life) and oil. Festivals 
are always white-pebble days for the beggars, especially Easter. Most 
homes are so inundated with Paschal gifts in the shape of tooupékia 
(sweet Easter bread sprinkled with sesame seeds) and red eggs that 
beggars equip themselves with sacks and tour residential areas collecting 
surplus gifts. . 


These are only a few of the aspects of the Homeric way of life which 
can be readily paralleled in modern Greece. But perhaps, after all, the 
most telling evidence of the close relationship of ancient and modern 
Greece lies in the character of Odysseus himself. Was he not troAv- 
tpotros? and however we interpret that word, ‘versatile’, ‘resourceful’, 
‘experienced in travel’, ‘guileful’, it epitomizes the character of the new 
Hellene just as it did that of the old. 





SHIPS IN GREEK VASE-PAINTING! 


By R. T. WILLIAMS 
The Plates (1-4) to this Article will be found at the end of this Number 
as Supplementary Plates LXXXV-LXXXVIII 
I 


ROM the several references to the crews of ships in the //iad and 

the Odyssey it can be seen that the complement of oarsmen is 
usually twenty. I assume that Homer is describing the Heroic ships, 
the ships of the Achaeans, and not necessarily the ships of the time in 
which he lived. However, naval specialists from the west of Greece, 
like the Phaeacians, were able to build larger ships; for they sent 
Odysseus home to Ithaca in a ship with a crew of fifty-two.2_ The ship, 
too, in which Odysseus left Troy must have been about this size; by the 
time it had reached Circe’s island its complement had been reduced to 
forty-six, including Odysseus and Eurylochus,3 but then there had been 
casualties. Each of the ships which originally left Troy with Odysseus 
had lost six men during the attack of the Cicones;* had it not been for 
this loss, then, the crew would have been fifty-two. It is true that 
Odysseus’ particular ship had lost six men to Cyclops as well; but it is 
likely that Odysseus’ ship would have been made up to strength from 
the other ships after the incident. It is at any rate clear that Odysseus’ 
ship had a crew of about fifty, and that the pentekontor, although Homer 
does not use the actual word trsvtnKévtopos, was in use at the time of the 
Trojan War. 

This deduction is supported by a Mycenaean vase decorated with a 
ship, found during the excavation of the Tragana Tholos Tomb at 
Pylos (Koryphasion) and dated by Furumark to 1230-1100. I illustrate 
this ship (pl. 1a), although it is well known, because an incorrect draw- 
ing of it is frequently given. Kourouniotes, who published it originally 
in Ephemeris Archaiologike, 1914, p. 108, produced an actual photograph 
of the vase (his fig. 13), a drawing of the whole decoration (his fig. 14, 

' For kind permission to publish photographs I wish to thank the Directors 
and Curators of the National Museum, Athens, the Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna, the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad, the National Museum of Archaeo- 
logy, Madrid, the Museo Civico, Tarquinia, the Louvre, and the British 
Museum: for photographs I am grateful to Giraudon (pl. 2a-c), Professor 
Eichler (pl. 3a), Professor Goukovsky (pl. 36), Dr. Blas Taracena (pl. 3c), 
Mr. D. Clarke (pl. 4a), Anderson (pl. 4b), and the B.M. Phot. Dept. (pl. 4c). 
Professor J. S. Morrison has revised the text and I am indebted to him for his 
help throughout. 2 Odyssey 8. 35. 

3 Ibid. 10. 208. * Ibid. 9. 60. 5 Mycenaean Pottery, p. 333. 
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from which my pl. 14 is taken), and a restoration of the ship (his fig. 15). 
In his fig. 15 he saw fit to omit the front piece of the prow with the 
vertical zigzag and the upper horizontal protrusion, because ‘it intro- 
duced some confusion into its appearance’, and it is this abridged version 
which so many later editors illustrate. I cannot see that it is confusing 
or, if it were, any reason for omitting it. A fragment containing a small 
part of the hull and a greater part of the sail is lost. If the reader will 
examine the succession of uprights, which seems to form fencing along 
the length of the ship, and allow two uprights for the missing fragment 
(I have restored these and the part of the sail in the illustration), it will 
be seen that there are twenty-four uprights in all and twenty-five 
intervals: a study of representations of early Greek ships has convinced 
me that this interval between the uprights indicates the ‘room’ for one 
oarsman ; so that there is, in the ship under discussion, space for twenty- 
five oars a side. The ship might well be one of Homer’s pentekontors. 

At the base of the prow is a ram, small, but quite clearly indicated. 
This ram is a characteristic of Greek, as opposed to Cretan or Egyptian, 
ships. The earliest representation of a non-Greek ship with a definite 
ram appears on the Assyrian reliefs of Sennacherib; these are dated 
c. 700 B.C. and it is believed that the Assyrian fleet was built by Phoeni- 
cians. As the Phoenicians were more interested in trade than in warfare, 
it may be assumed that they borrowed the ram, an offensive weapon, 
from the Greeks, who had been using it for four or five hundred years 
before the execution of the reliefs. The fish on the prow (only its rear 
half remains) was a characteristic of Cycladic ships. I imagine the 
sailor simply wished his ship to have the facility of a fish. Only one 
steering oar can be seen on the painting, but that there was another on 
the other side of the ship is clear from other Mycenaean ship representa- 
tions. The mechanism at the handle end is curious: perhaps the hemi- 
spherical section is the actual handle and the other protrusions are part 
of a device for locking the oar in position or for connecting it to the 
second steering oar. Braces and stays can be seen for attachment to sail 
and mast. The horizontal protrusion above the ram occurs also on later 
Greek ships, and in these at any rate is clearly a continuation of the gun- 
wale structure. 

II 

Turning from the times which Homer described to the times in which 
he is thought to have lived, the Geometric period of Greek art, which 
was, broadly speaking, the tenth, ninth, and eighth centuries B.c., we 
find ampler evidence; for the ship with its strong contrast of the curved 
and the straight line and its simple rhythm of the repeated forms of the 
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oarsmen lent itself admirably to the Geometric painter’s method of 
composition. 

The ship representations occur largely on vases, and these are mainly 
Attic. Many of these Attic vases and fragments are in their turn the 
products of a single workshop,’ flourishing in the eighth century. The 
artists of this workshop have at least one common characteristic of 
style—they paint a ship which at first sight seems to have two super- 
imposed decks and, when manned, to have oarsmen rowing from these 
decks at two levels (cf. pls. 15 and 2a). But if one bears in mind that the 
Geometric painter generally tended to think and formalize rather than 
to observe and naturalize, and that in particular biers and chariots are 
sometimes flattened out, as it were, into a simultaneous profile and plan 
view,” with the corpse or the charioteer, as the case may be, perched on 
the top, one will not be surprised to find ships, too, painted in this unusual 
perspective: the artist was simply painting what he knew to be there, 
although it could not all be seen at one time from one viewpoint. In 
pl. 2a (Louvre A. 532) the oarsmen who seem to be placed on an upper 
deck are really the oarsmen on the far side of the ship, while those on an 
apparent lower deck are, in fact, the near-side oarsmen. Similarly, when 
a Geometric painter wished to portray, say, corpses lying one beyond 
the other, he painted them one above the other, so that they could be 
clearly seen (cf. pl. 1d).3 Pl. 1b is a reproduction of a fragment in the 
National Museum, Athens. Here there are no oarsmen depicted. The 
sail has almost certainly been reduced in height to conform to the narrow 
panel : the design on the sail is most likely to be the result of the painter’s 
desire to avoid a large blank space, but possibly the sail was made of 
small leather squares stitched together. The hull needs some explana- 
tion. The topmost narrow horizontal line will be the fencing-rail on the 
far side of the ship: the combination of the wider horizontal line 
immediately below with the second narrow horizontal line+ seems to be 
the usual way in this school of representing the far side of the ship: the 
lowest thin horizontal and the lowest wide band represent the fencing- 
rail and the hull of the near side. The vertical lines I believe to be partly 
the upright supports of the fencing, partly, possibly, the benches. These 
vertical lines are lacking in pl. 2a; this school usually omits them when 


? I have been confirmed in this conclusion by an article of Chamoux, Rev. 
Arch. 1945, i, p. 55. 

2 e.g. Chittenden and Seltman, Greek Art, pl. 8. 

3 Louvre A. 527; a photograph of this fragment is published by Chamoux, 
op. cit., fig. 9. 

+ I am not at all sure whether this second narrow line is decorative or func- 
tional. 
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the ship is manned. But the horizontal lines are there in relatively the 
same positions. There remain for consideration two fragments in the 
National Museum, Athens, Nos. 265 and 266, which, if indeed they are 
works of this school, must be regarded as late products. They represent 
a development of the style as portrayed in pls. 15 and 2a. In the frag- 
ment 266, my pl. 1c, the artist has simply taken the framework, so to 
speak, of a ship of the type in pl. 10, filled with hatching the alternate 
rectangles between the wide bands, placed oarsmen in the reserved rect- 
angles, and decorated the horizontal borders above and below with 
lozenge pattern and diagonal hatching respectively: in short, it is yet 
another illustration of the Geometric painter’s horror vacui. 

The assertion that the ships under discussion are not two-level ships 
may seem arbitrary; but there are sound reasons for it apart from the 
questions of perspective mentioned already. Firstly, whenever oarsmen 
are placed at what appear to be two levels, the oars of the apparent top 
bank are never shown extending to the water beside the oars of the 
apparent lower bank—an essential condition for a two-level ship; they 
are always cut off short, appearing as if they fell into the sea on the far 
side of the ship (cf. pls. 1c and 2a). Secondly, in pl. 2a, if this were a 
two-level ship, some vertical support for the upper deck would be a 
structural necessity. Again, sometimes men are depicted as standing 
with their feet on the apparent lower deck or even in the reserved rect- 
angles between the bands and their bodies passing through the apparent 
top deck, which seems to show clearly that what appears to be a top deck 
is, in fact, the far side of the ship (cf. pls. 2b' and 1d). Finally, the 
structure of two decks, which a literal interpretation of, for example, 
pls. 1c and 2a presupposes, would mean a centre of gravity far too high 
for safety: and we shall find that when two levels of oars were adopted, 
there was, at any rate at first, no question of two decks. But whereas I 
should deny that these particular ships of this school were two-decked, 
I do not deny that two-level ships might have existed in Greece at the 
end of the eighth century. I shall discuss the problem of the actual two- 
level ships below. 

Representations of ships painted in a more regular perspective do 
occur on Geometric vases and present fewer problems. In the main 
panel of the Louvre fragment, A. 525 (pl. 2c), is such a ship with thirteen 
oarsmen: if this is a triakontor, No. 14 and the steersman are not yet on 
board; in fact they are standing above, that is on the other side of the 
ship, with their weapons in their hands, while the rest of the crew is on 
the benches. As to the size generally of these Geometric ships, too few 

™ Louvre A. 535. 
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whole representations survive to allow any firm inferences to be drawn. 
The Louvre krater, A. 517,! does show a complete ship, very close in 
style to the ship on pl. 15: there are fifteen vertical uprights and fourteen 
complete intervals; so that it is another triakontor. That these intervals 
represent ‘rooms’ is proved by the fact that on some fragments the 
tholes (oxaAyol) are painted in the centre of each interval upon the near- 
side gunwale, and can be clearly seen in pl. 20, in front of either foot of 
the central figure, and also in pl. 1d. Other ships which survive as far 
as the mast, which is approximately central, show seven or eight rooms 
and are obviously intended for triakontors (e.g. pl. 15). Larger ships 
there are with crews of forty, on a bowl now exhibited in the British 
Museum (1899, 19. 1), a product of the school which adopts the charac- 
teristic perspective, and another bowl in Toronto (113),? by a Corinthian 
and not by an Attic artist. Of a Geometric pentekontor there is no 
certain representation known to me.? But the literary evidence helps. 
Archilochus, writing at the beginning of the seventh century, just after 
the strict Geometric period, implies in a fragment (Diehl 117) that ships 
with crews of fifty existed in his time. It is often said that pentekontors 
were invented in 704 B.c. The authority for this is the statement of 
Thucydides* that Ameinocles, the Corinthian shipbuilder, made four 
vaus for the Samians. These ships seem likely to have been something 
new in shipbuilding, but there is nothing to show that they were pente- 
kontors, and pentekontors were certainly not invented at this time, but, 
as I have tried to show, were being used at the time of the Trojan War. 

The radiated wheel on the side of the prow (cf. pl. 1b) is a common 
feature of these Attic ships, particularly in the school already mentioned. 
I imagine it is a stylized form of the eye and has the same significance, 
whether it is intended to be apotropaic or merely to enable the ship to 
see its way. Geometric Corinthian representations of ships have a more 
naturalistic eye, a solid circle inside a reserved circle. This oculus is a 
feature of primitive ships in various parts of the world. In Greece the 
eye on the prow goes back at least to Mycenaean ships and lasts as long 
as prows are painted on Greek vases. Spears, visible in pl. 15, were 
stored on end in prow and stern, whence they could be snatched by the 
crew to ward off an attack. Another of their more simple battle-drills is 
clearly illustrated in a ship fragment, Louvre A. 528.5 Hoplite ‘covers’ 
archer; the hoplite prevents the enemy from getting to close quarters 


? Nottbohm, Jahrbuch, viii, p. 8, fig. 5. 

2 Lane, Greek Pottery, pl. 10b. 

3 The ships on the New York krater, Bull. Metr. xxix, p. 170, figs. 1-3, are 
possibilities. + 3. 23. 5 Chamoux, op. cit., fig. 7. 
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with the archer, who seems more lightly armed and would be parti- 
cularly vulnerable when ‘nocking’, just as Ajax protected the archer 
Teucer.? 

Most of the Geometric vases with ship representations are funerary ; 
hence the funeral scenes, processions, and chariot groups which are 
painted on them; for chariot races were held at funeral games. But the 
significance of the ship and the sea-fights is not so obvious. Murray? 
put forward the theory that ship races as well as chariot races were held 
at the funeral games. To prove that ship races were held at an early date 
he points to the passage in Dio Chrysostom where the Argo is said to 
have won the ship race at the Isthmian Games: but to show that ship 
races were held at funeral games he has only the somewhat late authority 
of Virgil ;3 and, as he himself admits, his theory does not account for the 
ship-fights, unless, of course, they are mock battles: but when one warrior 
is depicted with an arrow piercing his neck and another with a spear his 
stomach, the hypothesis of a mock battle must be rejected. Helbig+ 
considered that a ship painted on a vase indicated that the dead man had 
been a vawsKpapos. This is very feasible if the naucraries existed in the 
eighth century. The fights from a ship presumably would indicate that 
the vowsxpapos had seen active service. But this narrative style seems to 
me altogether contrary to the aims of the Geometric painter. In Attic 
Geometric at any rate there are considered to be only two vases on which 
a mythological scene is recognizable, the British Museum ship bowl 
being one: and Beazley’s statement in his Attic White Lekythoi, p. 8, 
that ‘there would hardly be time to bespeak a vase in the brief interval 
elapsing in southern countries between death and burial’ would apply 
equally well here. I feel that the painter was simply illustrating death, 
ie. the funeral ceremonies, the funeral games, and the respectable way 
of dying—in battle; and the chief battles in those days must have been 
against raiders on the sea and on the beaches. 

There is one interesting point which, I feel, ought to have a bearing 
somewhere, but I am not quite sure where. Practically all the ships of 
which one can judge the direction of movement are facing Jeft. Now asa 
right-handed person with little practice in drawing more naturally draws 
an object facing left than facing right, it could be assumed that those 
ships which were moving left were by right-handed painters, the few 
facing right by left-handed painters, were it not that the Attic Geometric 
painter was a highly skilled artist with a fine sense of symmetry and 
rhythm; and further, such an explanation must be ruled out because 


' Iliad 8. 266. 2 §.H.S. xix, p. 198. 
3 Aeneid 5. 114. 4 Ath. Mitth. 1893, p. 152. 
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chariot representations face right. The reason why the chariot faces 
right is possibly because that is the direction in which the painter thought 
of it as moving; the chariots raced anti-clockwise, turning left around 
the mark, so that, as they passed the spectator, they would be moving 
right. The natural supposition is that the ships moved clockwise in their 
races and this is the way the painter thought of them as moving, whether 
he was painting a race or a battle. 

To summarize briefly, the ship representations in the Geometric 
period seem to resemble the Mycenaean representation on the Pylos 
vase fairly closely, but they give the impression of greater strength at 
the stern and at the prow, which certainly has a more developed ram. 
The ships represented are long-ships, i.e. single-decked, although a 
leading school of Attic vase-painters, adopting a characteristic perspec- 
tive, paints an apparent two-level ship. These long-ships are chiefly 
triakontors, although larger ships occur: the pentekontor, for which 
there is evidence in the Mycenaean period, was, according to the literary 
evidence, also being built at the end of the Geometric period. 


Ill 


The ship was a favourite subject with the Attic painters of black- 
figure vases, but it was not until the sixth century that it became really 
popular. In the seventh century there are only two Attic examples of 
ship paintings known to me.' The provenience of the earlier, a plaque 
in Athens from Sounion by the Analatos painter, is interesting: for it 
was at Sounion that Menelaus stopped on his homeward voyage from 
Troy to pay the last honours to his pilot Phrontis.? It has been suggested 
that ship races were part of the funeral rites, because at the end of the 
fifth century we learn from Lysias? that at Sounion were held GwiAAa 
veGv: and Menelaus and Phrontis might conceivably have been the 
excuse for holding a regatta in such an attractive spot. The plaque, per- 
haps a votive one dedicated to Poseidon by a victor in these races, is 
rather a tenuous link between Menelaus and Lysias’ client. 

In the following century, when Athens succeeded to the monopoly 
of the pottery manufacture previously held by the Corinthians, her 
leading vase-painters soon began to paint ships in their illustrations of 
the myths. Kleitias on the Francois krater+ depicted Theseus landing 
from a long-ship, finely and precisely drawn, even down to the thongs 
lashing the horizontal fencing to the uprights. A portion of the ship is 


' J. M. Cook, B.S.A. xxxv, pls. 40b and 55c. 
2 Odyssey 3. 278. 3 ’AtroAoyia AwpoAoxias, 4. 
4 Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 13. 
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lost and only nine oars remain, but there is room for about fourteen 
altogether ; again the fourteen oars of the other side and the two steering 
oars make up the thirty—the triakontor. Later, Exekias on the inside of 
the Munich cup, 2044,' painted Dionysos in a ship in a singularly attrac- 
tive composition :? the mast divides the tondo vertically; around it and 
from it a vine springs producing seven clusters of grapes; these balance 
the seven rather perplexed-looking dolphins, which a moment before 
were the Etruscan pirates who had tried so rashly to abduct him. 

Even before the Munich cup was painted, an Attic artist had conceived 
the delightfully naive idea of painting ships on the inner rim of a vase, 
where they could float, as it were, upon the wine. Pl. 3a shows the 
inside rim of a mid-sixth-century dinos in Vienna (Masner 235). The 
TrpwpaTeus stands on duty; in the one case seven, in the other eight oars- 
men just take their oars out of the wine to begin another stroke; the 
steersman sedate with his pair of steering oars; in the right-hand ship 
one, in the left-hand two, horizontal incised lines represent the fencing ; 
these lines are cut at right angles by the uprights, the interval between 
which indicates an oarsman’s room; the gunwale is shown by a single 
incised line; while the pair of lines below will be the strakes or waling- 
pieces. The ram is decorated to represent a boar’s head ; but some of the 
lines of this pattern probably fulfil a functional as well as a decorative 
purpose, such as horizontal and vertical fastenings of the metal ram on 
to its wooden core. Aft of the ram and under the forecastle, the two 
C-shaped lines joined by the horizontal may represent a cathead ; on the 
left-hand ship this cathead seems to take the form of an ear for the boar. 
The sail appears to be furled, but is nevertheless billowing realistically 
in the wind. . 

Another dinos of a more developed shape in Leningrad (B. 1527) is 
also decorated on the inner rim with ships racing (pl. 35). The general 
features of these ships are similar to those on the ships of the Vienna 
dinos; but the painters have different characteristics of style. Here the 
fencing above the gunwale is represented by painted, and not by incised 
lines, except where the fencing coincides with the body of the steersman, 
where the painter has had to resort to the incised line; the gunwale by 
two incised lines and the waling-piece below by a single line. Pl. 3¢ is 
taken from a dinos of the earlier shape, Madrid 10g02.3 The ships are 
very similar in style to those on the Leningrad dinos and might easily 
be by the same painter: there is the same way of rendering the fencing, 


™ Lane, op. cit., pl. 41. 2 Webster, 7.H.S. lix, p. 108. 
3 The style of the scenes of battle preparations on the horizontal rim is 
characteristic of the very end of the sixth century (C.V.A. Madrid, i, pls. 4-7). 
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the gunwale, the waling-piece, and the boar’s head; the same strip of 
colour along the hull; the oars emerging from below the gunwale and 
not over it, as normally ; the same type of swan’s head on the stern. The 
Madrid ship is slightly more elaborate; the markings of detail on the 
oarsmen’s heads are a refinement which appears nowhere else in this 
dinos series, and oar-ports are indicated on the hull, just as in the ships 
of two levels. 

To build ships with two levels of oarsmen was a natural development 
for those who wanted a faster ship. A pentekontor with oars at one level 
presented the maximum workable length for a wooden ship. The hull 
could not be increased beyond this length without the risk of ‘hogging’, 
i.e. breaking its back, unless, of course, the beam were increased as well ; 
and an increase in width would at the same time cancel the greater oar- 
power gained by increase in length. That the solution the Greek ship- 
wright adopted was to superimpose another bank of oarsmen is proved 
by the existence of at least four vases with representations of two-level 
ships. The vases are: 


1. Corinthian aryballos: Athens 281: Payne, Necrocorinthia, No. 
1272: here pl. 4a. 

2. Attic black-figure neck-amphora: Tarquinia: Jahrbuch, 1912, 
pp. 76-7; Moll, Das Schiff in der Bildenden Kunst, B. v1, 113-14: 
here pl. 40. 

3. Attic black-figure cup, type A: London B. 436: Torr, Ancient 
Ships, figs. 17-18; Koester, Das Antike Seewesen, pl. 44; Moll, 
op. cit., B. vi, 161; Morrison, Mariner’s Mirror, 27, pl. via: here 
pl. 4c. 

4. Etruscan hydria: London B. 60: Walters, Catalogue of B.M. Vases, 
vol. ii, pl. 1. 


No. 1 (pl. 4a) to my knowledge has not been mentioned as a two-level 
ship before. The painting of the Corinthian artist lacks the fineness and 
precision of the Attic work, but succeeds in giving a realistic impres- 
sion of an all-out effort on the benches. A siren appears on the other 
side of the vase, so that here perhaps we have the ship of Odysseus. 
The attitudes of Odysseus and his crew are expressive; Odysseus looks 
like a virtuoso conductor. There are five oarsmen in the upper bank; 
one is partially covered by Odysseus; their oars are distinct, as also are 
the five oars of the lower bank protruding through oar-ports which are 
placed not immediately under the seats of the upper oarsmen but in the 
intervals in a staggered formation: the oar-port farthest forward is 
perfectly clear; the others are rather obscured by the oars themselves. 
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Although the oars of the lower bank do not synchronize with those of 
the upper bank—presumably they are half-shipped'—this is clearly 
meant to represent a two-level ship. The men, as usual in ship representa- 
tions, are much too big in proportion to the ship. This is the earliest of 
the four vases, and its date is important, since it is the earliest purely 
Greek evidence for the two-level ship. Payne (loc. cit.) assigns it to 
Late Corinthian, that is, the second quarter of the sixth century. 

On the late-sixth-century Attic black-figured amphora (No. 2, pl. 45) 
the artist has paid more attention to detail. Dionysos sits in a ship 
at sea, kantharos in hand, accompanied by his embarrassing rout of 
maenads and sirens; the picture probably illustrates the god’s arrival in 
Attica. The two levels of oars in the staggered formation are here more 
distinct. There are sixteen oars in all; and it is probably an imperfectly 
drawn triakontor. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are better known. No. 3 is of a shape which belongs to 
the last forty years of the sixth century. On this vase the painter has 
given his undivided attention to the rendering of the ships, while the 
painter of No. 2 was more interested in Dionysos and his crew. Here 
the painting of the ship is more precise and more likely to be accurate 
in details. Approaching the warship head-on is a merchantman (6AxKas). 
There is an interesting feature, applying to them both, which might 
provide a more definite date for the vase. Hanging from the yard-arm 
of the merchantman are six groups of bands or fillets, with three bands 
to each group: it is clear that they are not intended to be tying up the 
sail to the yard-arm, because at least one group hangs loosely below the 
level of the sail. They resemble the fillets which hang around the stelae 
portrayed on Attic white ground lekythoi. I think they may well signify 
that the ship is in mourning. Turning to the warship, over the fencing 
of the prow is thrown what appears to be a dark circular covering; the 
perimeter of the quarter of the circle on the port side of the prow is 
indicated by an incised line. I have seen this on no other ship representa- 
tion: usually, as on the Madrid dinos, the prow above the gunwale is 
protected by what seems to be a solid fence decorated with a geometric 
pattern; here the open fencing extends the whole length of the ship, 
with this cloth-like object thrown over the front. I cannot point to any 
parallel, but it seems reasonable to infer that this, too, is a sign of mourn- 
ing. If this is so, there is one obvious event in these last forty years of 
the sixth century which would cause ships to go into mourning and vase- 
painters to sympathize, the death of Peisistratus in 527 B.c., under whose 
régime the increase in the production and export of wine and the olive, 


' Cf. Morrison, C.Q. xli, p. 124, note 4. 
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and the extension of influence in the Pontus region meant a correspond- 
ing increase in shipping, and under whose patronage Attic studios won 
and maintained the monopoly of pottery manufacture with such artists 
as Exekias, the Amasis painter, the Andokides painter, and Epiktetos. 

The Greeks of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. do not seem to have 
had a special term for a ship of two levels: they must have continued to 
classify their ships by the number of oars until the invention of the 
trireme. This lack of a special word has led at least one authority to 
deny that the two-level ship existed until the time of Caesar: but the 
archaeological evidence cannot be explained away. 

As to when the two-level vessel was introduced into Greece, there is 
no definite evidence. The Corinthian aryballos indicates that it was at 
least before the middle of the sixth century. It has been thought that 
the two-level phase in ship construction was a transitional one and not of 
long duration, and that as soon as the two banks were introduced the 
third, i.e. the trireme, would follow quickly. An examination of the 
literary evidence has led J. A. Davison! to the conclusion that triremes 
were introduced into Greece c. 525 B.C. Before the Corinthian vase was 
brought forward as evidence, and when Nos. 2 and 3 were the earliest 
examples, there would have been a period of about five or ten years for 
the two-level phase: but now it is extended to at least twenty-five years. 
I do not, in any case, believe that the step from two banks to three was 
as easy or as sudden as has been imagined. The invention of the out- 
rigger, which provided a third bank and allowed its oarsmen to row with 
oars of equal length with the rest, must have required considerable 
experiment and ingenuity. A terminus post quem might be found in 
Thucydides’ statement that Ameinocles, the Corinthian shipbuilder, 
made four ships for the Samians in 704 B.C. : the statement has not much 
point unless these ships were of a special class. It is sometimes assumed, 
as I have already mentioned, that they were the first pentekontors; but 
the building of a pentekontor at that stage cannot be regarded as a great 
innovation; it merely represents the limit for a single-level ship and is 
rather the end of a phase in shipbuilding than the beginning of a new 
one. The introduction of the two-level ship has far greater claims on 
this score. Thucydides’ date for this Ameinocles, three hundred years 
before the end of the Peloponnesian War, seems to be an approximate 
one and fits nicely into the beginning of the Orientalizing period of 
Greek art, the period when Greek artists showed the influence of 
Egyptian, Phoenician, Hittite, and Assyrian work. This infiuence is 
evidence of intercourse between East and West; and when we find the 


' CO. zi, p. 28, 
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two-level system in the ships illustrated on the Assyrian reliefs of c. 700, 
it is reasonable to see in this system, as in the ram, the influence of 
Greek advances in shipbuilding, and of the Greeks Thucydides records 
that the Corinthians were the foremost in naval affairs." 

Ship representations continue until the end of the black-figure period, 
about the time of the final defeat of the Persians in Greece, and then 
rapidly the flow dries up. In the red-figure technique there is the 
British Museum stamnos, E. 440, by the Siren painter,” a contemporary 
of the late black-figure painters, depicting the sirens trying to lure 
Odysseus on to the rocks, and after that not a single complete warship 
in the remainder of Attic vase-painting : there remain only a few sterns, 
cut off in a tantalizing way before the oar system is revealed. It is almost 
as if there were a conspiracy to prevent us knowing more of the next 
stage of Greek naval development, as if the trireme had been a jealously 
guarded secret invention of the Athenians and that for security reasons 
representations of it were forbidden. Fortunately, however, two 
representations of ships, belonging to the end of the fifth century, have 
survived, one on the Lenormant relief and the other on a krater (1501) 
in the Jatta Collection at Ruvo.* Professor J. S. Morrison’ argues that 
these represent triremes; and on the basis of this evidence, supported 
by the literature, has constructed a model of a section of a trireme, now 
in the National Maritime Museum. 

My survey of the representations of ships on Greek vases is now 
complete. It has covered the development of ship construction from 
the simple long-ship of Homer to the complicated trireme of Themi- 
stocles and Phormio: and its intention has been to provide those who 
read Greek literature from the Jad to Thucydides with better and more 
authentic illustrations to their texts, but at the same time, I confess, it 
has been an excuse to present one or two more examples of the art of the 
Greek vase-painters. 


. he 2 Beazley, A.R.V. 177/1. 

3 Tarn, ¥.H.S. xxv, p. 211, fig. 3; Morrison, Mariner’s Mirror, 27, pl. 1. 

+ By the Talos painter: Beazley, op. cit. 845/1; Pfuhl, Malerei u. Zeichnung, 
fig. 574; Morrison, op. cit., pl. 3. 
5 Morrison, op. cit. 














TENSE-SEQUENCE IN INDIRECT 
QUESTIONS 


By s. A. HANDFORD 


N my Latin Subjunctive (p. 142) I stated that no one could produce 
any examples of the imperfect subjunctive used in primary sequence 
indirect questions of the type ‘It is not known who was reigning in that 
country at the time when the Romans invaded it’—with the exception of 
a few passages in which a preceding clause containing an imperfect or 
pluperfect prepares the way for the imperfect subjunctive (e.g. Cic. 


Amic. 2 ‘meministi . . . profecto, . . . cum is... capitali odio a Q. 
Pompeio . . . dissideret, quocum coniunctissime . . . uixerat, quanta 
esset . . . admiratio’). 


Inan article in Greece S Rome (vol. xvii, pp. 128-9) Mr. Eric Laughton 
claims to have found a clear example of the imperfect subjunctive so used 
without any historic subordinate clause to prepare the way for it. His 
instance is Cic. Aft. 3. 20. 1 ‘tibi uenire in mentem certo scio quae uita 
esset nostra, quae suauitas, quae dignitas. ad quae reciperanda.. . 
incumbe, ut facis’. Laughton takes this to mean ‘I feel sure you recol- 
lect what a life mine was’; he is supported by Tyrrell and Purser (vol. i, 
Pp- 399), and in view of the following words (ad quae reciperanda) this 
interpretation seems to be the natural one at first sight. But I cannot 
help feeling that, if Cicero had meant this, he would have written quae 
uita fuerit. ‘To my mind, this is not a case in which the sense specially 
calls for an imperfect. Indeed, in Cicero’s mood of despondency, it 
would actually be more natural for him to say ‘what a life mine once 
was’—the perfect tense implying that that life is gone for ever. I there- 
fore think it much more likely that guae uita esset means ‘what a life mine 
would be’. This interpretation is strongly supported by the preceding 
sentence (‘me miserum! quam omnia essent ex sententia, si nobis 
animus, si consilium, si fides eorum quibus credidimus non defuisset!’); 
and it is adopted by Tyrrell in the fourth edition of his selection from 
the Letters. The imperfect subjunctive will then be quite normal, since 
the unreal imperfect subjunctive is generally reproduced unchanged in 
primary sequence indirect questions and quin-clauses (see The Latin 
Subjunctive, p. 143, where the passage in question is referred to). 

So we are still without a clear example of imperfect subjunctive used 
in a primary sequence indirect question to express durative (or iterative) 
action. If any of your readers can produce one, I should be very grate- 
ful if he or she would send it to me. 
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Cicero and the Roman Republic. By F. R. Cowe.. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., 1948. Pp. xiii+-306, with 32 Plates and 15 Pictorial Charts in colour, 
designed by the Isotype Institute. 20s. net. 


The main purpose of this book is to examine the causes of the Roman Revolution, the 
period of transition from senatorian oligarchy to the Principate. That Cicero and his 
contemporaries failed to understand the nature of this development is obvious. The 
literary records clearly insist that the crisis was essentially a moral one, and for all their 
practical hard-headedness, the Romans have left us comparatively little information of 
their economic conditions in the last century before Christ. Yet the problems of that 
era were mainly economic: the agrarian question, slavery, unemployment, the con- 
centration of great wealth in the hands of a few capitalists. Either because they were 
ignorant of the root cause of their troubles, or because they refused in their historical 
research to recognize the importance of social conditions among the ordinary people, 
our ancient authorities have, in general, failed to supply the evidence which we con- 
sider necessary, if we are to understand great movements. Mr. Cowell, therefore, sets 
out to reconstruct the economic life of Ciceronian Rome, to discover how the common 
man lived. He has, of course, many advantages over the ancients, for very few men 
can understand the age in which they live, but apart from historical perspective, he has 
the assistance of archaeology and modern geography and modern science. It would be 
tempting, under these circumstances, to produce merely another arbitrary reading of 
modern history into ancient, but the author wisely refuses to dogmatize. Where so 
many answers must remain hypothetical, he goes so far and no farther. What is 
interesting is the attempt to go so far—for instance, where he tries to assess the cost of 
living and the real value of money. 

The reasons for the collapse of republican government are examined in detail. In 
fact, the book is a mine of information. And although Cicero is the main character in 
the drama, he is not allowed to overshadow the lesser actors. Some critics, indeed, may 
feel somewhat disappointed in Mr. Cowell’s treatment of the orator. Yet surely he is 
right, for poverty (economic necessity, if you will) and political discontent accomplished 
what Cicero failed to stop, and Caesar merely utilized for his own ends the inequalities 
which his opponents sought to justify or else ignored. Throughout the book, therefore, 
we are presented with a picture of the Roman as he was, not the idealized practical 
world-master we sometimes prefer td imagine him. More than once we are reminded 
how deficient he was in the normal amenities of modern civilization, the commodities 
now generally looked upon as constituting a minimum standard of living (e.g. soap). 
One is left with a feeling of surprise that a people so ignorant of science, so dependent 
for spiritual guidance on a mos maiorum which meant less and less as the citizen-body 
became more and more cosmopolitan, should have done so much and had so abiding 
an influence on succeeding generations. Of that influence the author never allows us 
to become forgetful. He draws parallels between ancient and modern, in swift Mapex- 
Paces that hurry us over two millennia in one sentence, and then whisks us back to 
the Forum. It is all very stimulating, and nowhere does Mr. Cowell lose his sense of 
perspective. 

The illustrations are first-class and well chosen. As for the Pictorial Charts, opinions 
will differ. They have been described as ‘silly’, but judgements of that kind are useless 
unless related to the purpose of the book. If the charts are not always easy to under- 
stand immediately, one has only to read the narrative itself and their value at once 
becomes apparent. Moreover, it is well to remember that here we have a book which 
is of interest to the ordinary adult reader, as well as to the classical student, and the 
usefulness of charts and diagrams was amply demonstrated in the war. It remains to 
say that Mr. Cowell has not forgotten to add a useful bibliography and that the printing 
of this serious and thoughtful book is admirable. 
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Kingship and the Gods: A Study of Ancient Near Eastern Religion as the 
Integration of Society and Nature. By HENRI FRANKFORT. Chicago. The 
University of Chicago Press. $5. London. The Cambridge University 
Press, 1948. 27s. 6d. Pp. i-xxvi+1-444. With 52 plates, chronological 
table, and Index. Cloth. Large 8vo. 


Greece and Rome, in their great days, were very wise, and very old. They did not 
spring, fully armed for mental, and for other, fight, out of the soil just before what we 
call their histories began. There could be a long argument about what is meant by 
saying that a people, or a civilization, is old; but hardly here and now. It is enough to 
think of experience gathered and distilled through many centuries, and perhaps scores 
of centuries, by groups of people who keep, or seem to keep, some kind of unity. 

Speakers of Indo-European dialects appeared on the northern fringe of the world of 
Eastern culture before 2000 B.c., and perhaps centuries before. They made, of course, 
a great difference. M. E. Cavaignac compares, with the older styles of expression, the 
language used by a Hittite king in diplomatic correspondence. Already there is a 
hint of balanced thought and periodic structure, almost a promise of Cicero. And 
already the Hittites show a sign of our European sense of humour, a new thing, then, 
in the civilized world. 

But the ordinary story of the northern invaders, even when it is roughly true, 
conceals immense complications ; and it cannot contradict the other side of the truth, 
beginning now to be recognized, that the Greeks owed at least as much to early Eastern 
civilization as we owe to theirs, and that they can be classified, as A. N. Whitehead 
classified them, as belonging to the culture-province of the Near East. 

All this is by way of excuse. A book by a renowned archaeologist about Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian thought and practice is not irrelevant to us. Indeed, we might read 
our Greek and Latin very stupidly and ignorantly if we missed such a chance as we 
have now. 

Professor Frankfort has written a very unusual book. It is solid, learned, and 
sumptuously produced. Its subject is the relation between gods, kings, and men in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, with a short and eloquent statement of the,contrast between 
these relations and the corresponding relations among the Hebrews. In Egypt the 
king was a god, and under him the stability of the Egyptian State was part of the 
permanence of the universe. The Mesopotamians appointed a human king to represent 
them, and to represent also the whole of nature of which man forms a part, in profound 
humility before the deities. The Hebrews, unlike the rest, did not seek the integration 
of human life in the life of nature around them; they, or their representative spokesmen, 
sought to obey their God and to renounce participation in natural life, and their kings 
were scarcely of an organic importance in their patriarchal society. 

The whole book, and not least the fine plates and the important discussions in the 
notes at the end, will offer something like a revelation to those whose main interest is 
in the Greeks and Romans; indeed, it is progressive enough to surprise some orientalists. 

Dr. Frankfort’s method is to quote texts, describe rituals, and offer interpretations, 
often new. Obvious at once are the splendour and elaboration and majesty of the old 
civilizations, the keen intelligences which must have created them, and, in a certain 
piquant contrast, the enduring shapes of simpler, ancient things, such as the plain 
harvest-homes from which the imperial Sed Festivals once grew, the old, not yet 
individualized, ancestral ghosts honoured with a precision fit for the Trooping of the 
Colour by those who honoured also the deceased King of the Two Lands who is now 
Osiris himself, and even the memory of some simple ‘primitive democracy’ which 
ancient Mesopotamian kings were first appointed to discipline with a right like a 
Roman dictator’s. 

Perhaps space can be spared for emphasizing two things specially. One is Professor 
Frankfort’s brilliant exposition of Egyptian thought, expressed in a language and in a 
ritual which impose meaning on meaning in words flashing with allusive suggestions 
and in symbols which mass and multiply evocative identities, with a contempt for logic 
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and a concentration of power which are almost Virgilian. Another is the persistent 
recurrence in Mesopotamian practices of things which seem familiar to readers whose 
interest is in Greece and Rome. There are the freedoms—for just one example—and 
the divestments of authority, which were ancient and regular at Mesopotamian New 
Year Festivals. We look, and we see the Roman Saturnalia; we look again, and we see 
our Christmas Time. W. F. J. K. 


Graecarum Litterarum Historia. By ANTONIUsS D’ELIA, S.J. Rome: Angelo 
Signorelli, 1948. Pp. 328, with eleven plates and index of writers mentioned. 
Price: Lire 600. 


Among the many works now being produced with great energy by Italian scholars, 
here is one handy and useful, which not only does not demand an ability to read 
Italian, but actually teaches its readers to know about the writers of Greece and the 
language of Rome at the same time. For it is a history of Greek literature written in 
Latin; and Father D’Elias has planned it so that just enough is told, and told in simple 
classical Latin which can be understood without painful effort. I should think it is 
just right for a good Lower Sixth. Of course, western Europe could return to inter- 
national Latin, and there could be no more natural start than this. There is plenty of 
information. According to the index, over 220 Greek writers are mentioned. An 
account of the Homeric Question is given, from Zeno to Nitsch, with a decision for 
Unitarianism. A few other controversies are hinted. There is a mention that the 
Rhesus is occasionally attributed to Euripides, but not by many; the end of the Septem 
is not discussed. In general, a descriptive and allusive story is told; and it is carried 
down to late epic poets, Quintus Smyrnaeus and the rest, and to Christian writers, 
down to and including Saints Theodoretus and Cyril. The descriptions are lively, 
right-minded, and in general as they should be. A very good part of the book is the 
set of quotations from Latin poets, especially Horace, used to help the comment. 
Another good thing is the choice of plates. They are in sepia, and attractive. Some 
illustrate early sculpture, some Latin sculpture, and some paintings by Italian masters. 
I could criticize some details. Sometimes the orthography of a name has gone wrong; 
a } may occasionally replace an initial J, and an h may be wrongly included or omitted. 
Sometimes I disagree a little about the Latin; I think it safer to use obtinere for ‘to hold’ 
rather than ‘to obtain’, and surely it should be atque ii, not ac ii. Some figures given, 
such as a date or two, are not according to my own preconceived notions. Perhaps 
there are other surprises, including one about two sorts of Phoenicians (not that many 
sorts may not have existed). But it remains a fascinating and a valuable book, delightful 
to possess and use, and it is a fine, aggressive move in the War for the Classics, in which 
our Italian friends can be magnificent allies for us. W. & fF. &. 


Da Livio a Virgilio. By Aucusto RosTtaGNi. Opusculi Accademici editi a 
cura della Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia della R. Universita di Padova. 
Serie Liviana 4. Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani. Padua, 1942. 
Pp. 1-38. Paper covers. 


In this booklet the very distinguished Professor Augusto Rostagni proposes and proves 
what, when he has proved it, seems too obvious to be overlooked, though it has been 
overlooked—that Virgil and Livy shared the same poetic outlook, that they mainly 
acquired it together in the years 29-27 B.c., that at first Livy communicated his view 
and his enthusiasm to Virgil and influenced him strongly, and that, after Virgil’s death, it 
was Virgil who, throughout the long life which Livy had still to live, influenced, in return, 
his friend. Much fine sensitivity and clear thought were needed to supply the deficiency 
of historical information, and to make the known facts support the thesis adequately. 
The enterprise is a great success. Perhaps we have all felt that Virgil and Livy must 
be read together, and that they explain and enlighten each other’s inspiration. But now 
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everything is clear and satisfying. This must be one of Professor Rostagni’s shortest 
pieces of work. Its importance is certainly not to be judged by its size. And besides 
the argument, the style and expression add conviction and enlightenment. Poetry and 
history join in one. 

Professor Rostagni accepts, and so encourages us to accept, the very attractive 
reading pacique imponere morem, with which, however, Servius shows no acquaintance. 
I wonder whether there is some subtle and elusive connexion between the theme of the 
booklet and the reading—perhaps some endorsement of the thought in it, derived from 
this observed union between history and poetry. But it is better not to infect this fine 
essay with so fanciful an afterthought. Wo 5s Oe 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Up to 14 September 1949) 


Herodotus. Translated by J. Enocn Powe... Oxford University Press, 1949. 
Vol. I, pp. xxxii+353; Vol. II, pp. 354-773. With Critical Appendix, 
Index of Proper Names, and two maps. 2Is. net. 

Some Oxford Compositions. By J. G. BARRINGTON-WarRD, J. BELL, 
C. M. Bowra, A. N. Bryan-Brown, J. D. DENNiston, T. F. HicHam, 
M. PLatNaveR. Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. xxxvi+324. 215. net. 

The Romans. By R. H. Barrow. A Pelican Book, 1949. Pp. 224. 1s. 6d. net. 

The History of the Persian Empire. By A. T. OtmsTeap. University of 
Chicago Press and, in England, the Cambridge University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xix+-576. With maps and 71 plates. 55s. net. 

Hesiod and Aeschylus. By FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. Cornell University Press 
(London, Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1949. Pp. ix+230. 16s. net. 

The Classical Tradition. Greek and Roman Influences on Western Literature. 
By Giipert Hicuer. Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. xxxviii+-763. 
425. net. 


By an unfortunate oversight, the price of the Penguin Classic book Tacitus 
on Britain and Germany, translated by H. Mattingly, was given in Greece and 
Rome (Jan. 1949) as 1s. net. We have been informed by Penguin Books Ltd. 
that this book is priced at 1s. 6d. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
LXXXV-LXXXVIII 


Tue following plates illustrate the development of the Greek warship from 
the Trojan War to the Persian Wars. The Mycenaean artist of the ship 
reproduced in 1a, who was not far removed in time from the Trojan War 
period, paints a ship which has most of the essential features of later vessels. 
The Geometric artist’s ship appears to be of stronger construction (2c). 
All Geometric ships are not easy to interpret; for one eighth-century Attic 
workshop, as a result of a characteristic method of perspective and style of 
painting, depicts what appears to be a two-level ship (15 and d, 2a and b, and 
perhaps 1c), but in fact is not. The second stage of construction is marked 
by the introduction of a real two-level system (4a-c). The earliest Greek 
vase with a painting of a two-level ship is the Corinthian aryballos of the 
second quarter of the sixth century, but the literary evidence and the Assyrian 
reliefs of Sennacherib suggest that it might have been introduced into Greece 
as early as c. 700 B.c. The final stage, the adoption of the third bank of oars- 
men to make the trireme, began probably c. 525 B.c. (J. A. Davison inter- 
preting the literary evidence), although in Athens triremes did not exist in 
large numbers till between the Persian Wars. Archaeology has, as yet, 
produced no representation of a trireme earlier than the end of the fifth 
century. For the trireme cf. Morrison, Mariner’s Mirror, xxvii, p. 14, and for 
a model of a section of a trireme, the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 
N.B. In the following notes on the plates a logical rather than the numerical 
order is adopted. 


1a. Ship on a Mycenaean jar from Pylos; c. 1230-1100. Restoration in lighter 
shade of ink. The division of the hull by the uprights into twenty-five 
‘rooms’ indicates that the ship represents a pentekontor. Note the ram, a 
characteristic of Greek warships, the stylized sail, and deckings in prow and 
stern. The wavy lines above the steering oar are part of the field decoration. 


1b. Eighth-century fragment of an Attic Geometric vase; Nat. Mus., Athens. 
Part of a warship with sail. Not a two-decked ship: the upper band of 
the hull represents the far side of the ship; the lower band, the near side. 
The seven or eight rooms as far as the central mast show that this must be a 
triakontor. Note the spears in the prow, the radiated wheel as an oculus, and 
the sea-bird flying ahead. 


1d. Ibid.; Louvre, A. 527. The position of the corpses, one above the other, 
to indicate corpses one beyond the other, substantiates the theory that the 
upper horizontal band on the ship represents its far side. The tholes on the 
near-side rail prove that each interval between the uprights represents a room. 
Hoplite with Boeotian shield and two spears is trying to board. For the legs 
standing on deck see notes on pl. 2b. 


2b. Ibid.; Louvre, A. 535. Three warriors standing on deck. The position 

of their feet and of their legs passing through the upper band shows that this 
upper band cannot be an upper deck, but must be the far side of the hull. 
Note again the tholes in each room. 
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2a. Ibid.; Louvre, A..532. Here the ship is manned: the far-side oarsmen 
shown above and the near-side oarsmen below. The uprights inserted in an 
unmanned ship are usually omitted when the ship is manned. Note that the 
far-side oars do go over the far side of the ship; if it had been a two-level ship, 
they would have fallen on the same side as the others. 


1c. Ibid.; Nat. Mus., Athens, Acropolis 266. Again the far-side oarsmen 
are painted above: but the artist has indulged in more complicated decora- 
tion, filling in alternate rooms and horizontal bands with geometric patterns. 
Note again the position of the far-side oars. 

2c. Ibid.; Louvre, A. 525. A long ship drawn in normal perspective. The 
oarsmen rest at the oars. Another triakontor. 


3a. From an Attic black-figure dinos; Vienna, Masner 235. Mid-sixth 
century. Details of boar’s head on ram. tpwportevs and kuPe_epvritns on duty. 
Oarsmen’s heads show above gunwale. 


3b. Ibid.; Leningrad, Inv. 1527. Circa 500 B.c. Oars emerge from below 
the gunwale. 


3c. Ibid.; Madrid, 10902. Circa 500 B.c. Here the details of the oarsmen’s 
heads are indicated. Oars emerge from ports below level of gunwale, as in 
the lower bank of two-level ships. 


4a. Corinthian aryballos; Athens 281. Circa 575-550 B.c. A two-level ship; 


five oars at each level; the lower oars emerge from ports; the port farthest 
forward is distinct on the vase. 


4b. Attic black-figure neck-amphora; Tarquinia. Late sixth century. Dionysos 
in a two-level ship. Ports of lower level are here quite distinct. 

4c. Attic black-figure cup; London, B. 436. Circa 540-500 B.c. On the 
left a merchantman, on the right a two-level warship. The two levels are 
formed in echelon, as in all the two-level representations. Twenty oars are 


visible; the rest are covered by the handle of the vase. Small skiff (?) at stern 
of warship. 


For the above Notes, and for the Plates, we are indebted to R. T. Williams, 
Esq. We express our deep gratitude to him. 


Copies of the Supplementary Plates, together with the notes on them, are re- 
printed separately and may be obtained from E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, 
Newbury, Berks., at the cost of one shilling each, post free. 

The following subjects have been dealt with in the Plates: 

Vol. xvi, No. 46 (Jan. 1947), Roman Architecture in Gallia Narbonensis. 

= Xvi, No. 47 (June 1947), Roman Remains at Arles, Nimes, Orange, 

réjus. 

Vol. xvi, No. 48 (Oct. 1947), Greek Antiquities in Asia Minor, Greece, 

Byzantium. 

Vol. xvii, No. 49 (Jan. 1948), Greek Terracottas. 

Vol. xvii, No. 50 (June 1948), Scenes from the Trojan War on Greek Vases. 

Vol. xvii, No. 51 (Oct. 1948), Athletics in the Ancient World. 

Vol. xviii, No. 52 (Jan. 1949), Early and Later Greek Comedy. 

Vol. xviii, No. 53 (June 1949), Phrygian and Lycian Monuments. 
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